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BETWEEN ISSUES 





Ir aways takes us a bit of time in the fall to work up 
steam for the winter, but now that the overcoats are out of 
mothballs THe New Leaper and its authors are once again 
grappling with space problems. We're just loaded with 
material, that is, and our 32 pages a week seem barely 
enough to contain the very best of it. Among the special 
features you can expect before it gets warmer are: 

© Our annual Christmas Book Number—three weeks hence 
—featuring reviews and essays by (among others) Granville 
Hicks, Lionel Abel, Adolf A. Berle Jr., James MacGregor 
Burns, Richard Chase, F. W. Dupee, Leslie A. Fiedler, Allan 
Nevins, Harvey Curtis Webster and Gregory Zilboorg. (Clos- 
ing date for advertisers: November 25.) 

e A pamphlet-size special section on U.S. housing and 
urban development by Charles Abrams, Chairman of the New 
York State Commission Against Discrimination and for many 
years the nation’s top housing writer. 

e A special section reviewing U.S. defense policies in the 
light of the Soviet sputnik by Klaus Knorr of the Center for 
International Studies at Princeton University. 

e@ An authoritative series of articles by Seweryn Bialer, 
formerly on the staff of the Polish Communist Central Com- 
mittee, on the past, present and future of Gomulkaism. 

In addition, our regular and special contributors have been 
busy preparing articles which you will savor in the next few 
weeks: 

@ Marquis Childs, nationally-syndicated correspondent of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, discusses the mass passions 
revealed in Little Rock in the light of similar passions during 
the heyday of the late Senator McCarthy. 

® Stephen Spender, poet and editor of Encounter, com- 
memorates the anniversary of the Hungarian Revolution. 





@ Diana Trilling, who reviews Carson McCullers’s new 
play in this issue (page 24), resumes her “Here and Now” 
column next week, then reviews Jean Anouilh’s Time Re- 
membered and Noel Coward’s Nude With Violin. 

@ Reinhold Niebuhr’s article next week is titled “The 
Conquest of Outer Space.” 

e@ Sidney Hook resumes his critique of court decisions in 
the civil-liberties field with an analysis of Justice Black’s 
majority opinion in the Koenigsberg case. 

Even our “Dear Editor” pages ‘will see fireworks. For 
Frank N. Trager, former Point Four Director in Burma, has 
challenged some of Daniel Bell’s statements in his recent 
article on that country, and Mr. Bell has replied. It is a 
most enlightening controversy. e 

We need not add that, if you wish some of your friends 
to see these features, there is no better time to give them 
Tue New Leaper than with our Christmas Book Offer. Pages 
16 and 17 of this issue explain how. 

MEN aT Work: Two New Leaper critics are on the other 
side of the footlights next week, when New York’s Stage 
Society presents, Sir Arthur Sullivan’s The Chieftain at the 
Church of the Covenant November 21-22-23. The original 
libretto by F. C. Burnand has been adapted by our film 
critic, William Murray, and the production has been staged 
by our music critic, Hibbard James. We are told that tickets 
($2.50 per reserved seat, $2.00 per unreserved) can be ob- 
tained from the Stage Society at 103 East 86th Street, New 
York 28, N. Y. Despite these strenuous commitments, our two 
critics are still with us: Mr. James’s column appears on page 
27 this week, and Mr. Murray, who wrote last week, will 
resume in the issue after next with a discussion of the decline 
of Italian film-making. 
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Félix Gaillard's new cabinet is only a stop-gap, because the country's political climate 


and the composition of the Assembly prevent effective government 


France in Trouble 


ee 


Paris 
HE RECENT 36-day cabinet crisis 
es France threatened that coun- 
try’s financial and economic structure, 
its ties to its overseas possessions, its 
international standing, and even its 
democratic institutions. The govern- 
ment of national union finally formed 
by young Radical Félix Gaillard is 
a patchwork compromise which in- 
cludes most of the democratic parties 
‘from the Socialists to the conserva- 
tive Independents. It does not end the 
threat which stems from the compo- 
‘sition of the present National Assem- 
bly and the changes in the climate of 
French opinion over the last nine 
months. 

Gaillard will have to be more 
than a fiscal wizard if his cabinet is 
(to last much longer than its prede- 
lienpe (four months). There is even 
the possibility of sudden new elec- 
tions in 1958—three years ahead of 
schedule. 

The first government under this 
Assembly was formed in February 
1956 by Socialist leader Guy Mollet. 
It was based on the limited electoral 
victory of the Republican Front, an 
improvised combination of Radicals 
and Socialists. Though a minority 
[eeeteneat whose component parties 
\could muster only 200 votes in the 
Assembly, it held power by its ability 
to command the support—or at least 
abstention—of the non-participating 
lemocratic parties. The Front had 
originally campaigned on a platform 
of “Peace in Algeria,” a slogan en- 
lorsed by the Communist party. In 
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By George B. Boswell 


order to prevent a Popular Front, 
which then seemed possible, the In- 
dependents and Center parties as- 
sured Mollet enough support so that 
he would not need the 150 Commu- 
nist votes to stay in power. 

The Popular Front threat subsided 
during 1956, as the Mollet Govern- 
ment applied nationalistic policies in 
Algeria and the Middle East, which 
pleased the right-wingers and em- 
bittered the Communists. The Hun- 
garian Revolution finally put an end 
to all Popular Front speculation. But 
Mollet was still able to obtain the 
conservatives’ abstention on crucial 
votes, even though he could no longer 
wield the threat of seeking Commu- 
nist backing. He had also won the 
faithful support of the Catholic MRP, 
anxious to achieve a rapprochement 
with the Socialists. 

Mollet managed to remain in power 
by carefully balancing his program. 
The Independents were delighted to 
have a Socialist apply the harsh polli- 
cies in Algeria which they fully en- 
dorsed but would never have been 
able to enact themselves. In return, 
Mollet obtained their abstention on 
social and fiscal programs generally 
endorsed by the Left and on a vital 
“framework law” granting local self- 
government to the French Central 
African dependencies. He also main- 
tained the continued support of the 
MRP and most Independents by 
his support of the European-unity 
treaties. ; 

However, this balancing act could 
not last forever. The Republican 


Front soon crumbled under the pres- 
sure of crucial issues like Algeria. 
Pierre Mendés-France’s attempt to 
reorganize and liberalize the Radical 
party, and his vigorous criticism of 
Resident Minister Robert Lacoste’s 
policies in Algeria, broke the Radi- 
cals into three wings, with the right 
wing drifting toward the conserva- 
tive parties and the Mendesians op- 
posing the Government from the left. 
The smaller parties of the Front 
drifted to the right, so that by the 
time Mollet fell last spring he had 
lost more than half his original sup- 
port. The Independents were also in- 
creasingly critical of his deficit 
financing, high taxes on business, and 
costly social legislation. 

By the beginning of 1957, Mollet 
was under heavy attack from the left 
for his conduct of the war. Stories 
of atrocities committed against Al- 
gerian rebel prisoners by the French 
Army set off a storm of protest. Out- 
spoken criticism of Lacoste’s rule in 
Algeria came not only from Mendés- 
France’s followers and left-wing Cath- 
olics, but from the left wing of the 
Socialist party itself. To protect his 
control of the party, Mollet was 
forced to push even harder for his 
fiscal and social policies, thus bring- 
ing his eventual downfall at the hands 
of the Right. 

The Bourgés-Maunoury Govern- 
ment that succeeded Mollet after a 
20-day crisis was regarded as an 
interim regime created to, push 
through the Common Market and 
Euratom treaties and govern. France 





during the summer recess. Mean- 
while, Mollet would be able to re- 
assert his control over his party and 
head a new government in the fall, 
once the storm over Algerian atroci- 
ties had blown over. 

The first part of the plan worked 
out as envisaged, and on October 22 
Mollet was called on to form a 
government to replace Bourgés- 
Maunoury’s. His projected cabinet 
included the Catholic MRP—the first 
time it had allied itself with the So- 
cialists since they split over the 1951 
Barangé law granting state support 
to Church schools. Mollet’s list of 
ministers also included various Radi- 
cal factions, as well as the smaller 
Center parties included in his last 
government. 

If this cabinet had obtained the 
support of all the deputies whose 
parties it included, it would have 
come within several votes of a clear 
majority without outside support. It 
also contained enough Center repre- 
sentation to reassure some Independ- 
ent deputies. Furthermore, Mollet had 
laid out his program in two stages. 
In the first, limited to four months, 
he would tackle the immediate finan- 
cial and economic crisis, in order to 
re-establish France’s credit and halt 
inflation. He would also propose cer- 
tain Constitutional changes designed 
to strengthen the executive branch 
and give future governments greater 
stability. Before these took effect, 
however, the Assembly would have 
an opportunity to pass on Mollet’s 
program of social legislation, which 
was planned for the second stage. 

In spite of all this, Mollet’s at- 
tempt to form a government failed 
even more dismally than that of In- 
dependent ex-Premier Antoine Pinay, 
who had tried a week earlier. Not 
only did the Independents oppose 
Mollet, but he failed to get even half 
the votes of the small Center parties 
represented in his putative govern- 
ment. This setback under seemingly 
favorable conditions contrasted 


strongly with Mollet’s ability to hold 
together a minority government in 
1956 under trying circumstances. It 








was due to a change in the political 
climate since the election of the pres- 
ent Assembly. 

For one thing, the Hungarian 
Revolution had eliminated any possi- 
bility of a Popular Front, thus im- 
measurably strengthening the Inde- 
pendents’ bargaining position. For 
another, the Algerian crisis had, for 
the first time since January 1956, 
ceased temporarily to dominate the 
whole French political scene. 

In a sense, the Mollet-Lacoste pol- 
icy toward Algeria backfired politi- 
cally. It strengthened the determina- 
tion of the French people to retain 
its ties with Algeria and preserve the 
European community there; the re- 
sult is that the Center and rightist 
forces no longer feel they must de- 
pend on the Socialists to insure pop- 
ular support of a strong policy in 
Algeria. Hence, the Independents 
have shifted their emphasis to the 
fiscal and budgetary problems of con- 
ducting-the war and to ultimate po- 
litical solutions. They defied Mollet 
twice on fiscal issues related to 
the war and overthrew Bourgés- 
Maunoury over a bill granting Alge- 
ria limited self-government. 

A third element has also contrib- 
uted to the present impasse: The po- 
litical deadlock is so serious that two 
governments may well be overthrown 
by a constitutional majority within 
a period of 18 months, which would 
cause the dissolution of the Assembly 
and new elections. This fact is prob- 
ably driving most of the parties to 
adopt stronger doctrinal positions in 
order to protect themselves in the 
event of a sudden election. Hence, the 
Socialists and Independents are in- 
creasingly reluctant to make the con- 
cessions required to govern the 
country. 

The crucial fact is that it is im- 
possible to constitute any workable 
majority government in the present 
Assembly. Out of roughly 600 mem- 
bers of the Assembly, some 200, rep- 
resenting Communists and Pou- 
jadists, are in perpetual opposition. 
Since the Socialists and Independents 
each command about 100 votes, any 












government controlled by either is 
the mercy of the other. 

The Socialists and Independents 
are in complete disagreement on 
every major issue facing France to. 
day: how to bring about a peaceful 
solution in Algeria, long-range poli. 
cies to solve the country’s disastrous 
financial plight, social and economic 
legislation to satisfy labor demands 
and overcome social unrest, basic 
Constitutional changes to redefine 
the relationship between France and 
her overseas possessions. 

Out of weariness and the gravity 
of the crisis, the two parties finally 
agreed to call on the economic tech- 
nician Gaillard to try to solve the 
country’s urgent fiscal problems. The 
confidence they have in the prospects 
of the Gaillard Cabinet is best indi- 
cated by the fact that neither party’s 
leader, neither Mollet nor Pinay, 
would risk his own reputation by 
joining it. In fact, no forceful cabi- 
net can long endure so long as these} Chi 
two parties, diametrically opposed,} Parl 
retain the power of overthrowing any} “! 
government. sent 

The impasse can be broken only {been 
by a major change in the politica (tor, 
climate that forces one or several { first 
parties to make major concessions, for g 
or by new elections. The rightists} in th 
and Gaullists feel that the only solu- ire 
tion is rule by General de Gaulle or /Seas 
another Army leader. This may lead }Proa 
them to take a more intransigent po- Nort 
sition in future governmental crises, and 
in order to block proper functioning foun 
of the democratic system and force share 
the French people to turn to a strong | acqu 
man. “A 

While the extreme Right may wel the d 
be playing for a coup d’état, the other | cond 
parties have been playing politics in} '¢ © 
the midst of a grave situation. They | ' as 
may thus be endangering the very wortl 
existence of democratic institutions \™ne 
in France. For their ingeniously con | Vato 
structed stop-gap governments have So w 
neither the stability nor the exect: oe 
tive strength to solve France’s press fed 
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BOHN 


Y EDUCATION goes on apace. 

On September 30, I blew my 
top in this space about the way we 
neglect and abuse the beautiful 
shores of our Atlantic. I complained 
that we allow unappreciative heathen 
to despoil our beaches and objected 
because no one is giving our sea- 
shores the same care and understand- 
ing which is lavished on our national 


Thereupon, I received an illumi- 
nating letter from Herbert Evison, 
Chief of Information of the National 
Park Service. He says: 

“Preservation of liberal and repre- 


sentative samples of the seashore has 
ybeen a major concern of our direc- 


tor, Conrad L. Wirth, ever since I 
first knew him. He was responsible 
for a study of the American seashores 
in the early ’30s. Out of that study de- 
veloped the Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore project, which is now ap- 
proaching completion. The state of 
North Carolina, on the one hand, 
and the Avalon and Old Dominion 
foundations, on the other, have 
shared in supplying funds for the 
acquisition of lands there. 

“A consequence of that project was 
the donation of funds with which to 
conduct a study of the entire Atlan- 
tic coast and Gulf of Mexico shore 
to ascertain what was left that was 
worth preserving and to try to deter- 


itutions |™ine how responsibility for preser- 
sly con} ation might properly be shared. 


is have 


0 warm was the response to this 


execu: | 'eport that the same donor has now 
5 press provided funds for similar studies 
1es and / Nd reports on the Pacific Coast and 
, in the \the Great Lakes; these studies are 
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Preserving Our 
Seashore Resources 


land and sea join are resources of 
tremendous value—not only for pub- 
lic recreation and inspiration, but for 
scientific study. It is good to know 
that you are interested in what is a 
special and highly important phase 
of the park and recreation problem.” 

Director Wirth is a determined 
man and a top-notch organizer. The 
circular describing the Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore Recreational Area 
shows that what is being done down 
there follows the excellent pattern set 
in developing our national parks. 
These lonely barrier islands “be- 
tween broad, shallow sounds and 
foaming ocean surf” are being devel- 
oped for recreation, for sport and for 
interest in history and _ science. 
Among the members of the staff list- 
ed in the Parks Service Directory, I 
see a Park Naturalist. Perhaps it is 
impossible under the conditions 
along the shore to have scientific ex- 
cursions and informal scientific talks 
like those which add so much to the 
attractiveness and educational value 
of the parks. But that Park Naturalist 
must do something to interest the 
tourists in the fascinating processes 
of sea and land. 

This Cape Hatteras area is just a 
trial run. The leaders of the Park 
Service are all set for new seashore 
projects all the way from Maine to 
Texas. When the first survey of the 
coast was made, in 1935, it was rec- 
ommended that twelve major strips 
of shore with 437 miles of beach be 
acquired, Only one of these was ac- 
tually taken over. All but one of the 
others have long since gone into 
private and commercial develop- 
ments. Now that we have accurate 


knowledge as to what areas are still 
available, it behooves us to act 
quickly. We cannot depend on pri- 
vate philanthropists in matters like 
this. It is up to Congress. In a budget 
which goes far up into the billions, 
a few million should be available to 
save for the nation precious treasures 
which may, in part at least, be actu- 
ally destroyed. 

The survey, as summarized in the 
booklet Our Vanishing Shoreline, 
shows that there are still some fine 
islands and stretches of shore avail- 
able. There are, in particular, three 
very tempting areas. First comes 
Cumberland Island in _ southeast 
Georgia. “This sea island,” we are 
told, “is thought to contain practi- 
cally all the desirable features for 
public enjoyment. . . . With a cli- 
mate similar to Florida but somewhat 
less extreme in summer, there are 
few places on the Atlantic coast 
where more days in the year favor 
being out of doors.” It offers fine 
dunes, beaches, fresh-water ponds 
and forests. 

The next extensive shore area 
available is our own Fire Island. 
This barrier beach is described in 
such glowing terms that I feel as 
though I had never adequately appre- 
ciated it. Thirty-two miles of this 
splendid stretch of beach and dune 
can still be had. The third long 
stretch of shoreline which has not yet 
been taken up is on Cape Cod. Great 
Beach takes in 30 miles, and we are 
told that “there is no longer any com- 
parable area in the New England 
region that exhibits all the outstand- 
ing values desirable and suitable for 
extensive seashore recreation.” 

The booklet from which I have 
been quoting closes with an appendix 
which runs down the roster of states 
from Maine to Texas and shows that 
each of them still has some precious 
stretch of shore or attractive island 
which should be taken over by the 
public. But again and again the 
authors sound a warning note. If 
these beauty spots are to be acquired. 
we—and that means Congress—must 
act soon. 
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A SHIP tossing in a storm while its 


officers argue angrily over a 
proper course might describe the 
Eisenhower Administration today. 

The storm is composed of many 
things: new Soviet military-scientific 
achievements; the Administration’s 
fiscal crisis; a swelling chorus of 
demands for an all-out crash pro- 
gram for missiles; the uneasy Middle 
East dilemma; faulty U.S. intelli- 
gence estimates on Russia; the toll 
of inflation on the housewife, wage 
earner, farmer and small business- 
man; and political returns from New 
Jersey and New York. 

The argument is a series of dra- 
matic struggles within the Adminis- 
tration. The doors are locked and the 
keyholes plugged in the tightest se- 
crecy since wartime. A major figure 
is Vice President Richard Nixon, des- 
perately concerned by the waning 
fortunes of the Administration and 
its effect on him. President Eisen- 
hower is cast in the role of interested 
spectator. 

The three great struggles in this 
arena are: 

1. Shall we expand the debt ceil- 
ing or raise taxes, if necessary, to 
catch up with the Soviet Union in 
the missiles field? Both Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon and the new Defense 
Secretary, Neil McElroy, are fight- 
ing the Budget Bureau and Treasury 
for a crash program with more 
money. This issue is complicated by 
the Treasury’s fear that any new 
spending spurt now may break 
through the debt ceiling and require 
a special session of Congress. The 
Treasury today is like the housewife 
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By Tris Coffin 


Reappraisals 
Agonizing 


who spent all her grocery money on 
a new dress—with payday two days 
off. The Government does not expect 
new funds to come in until mid-Jan- 
uary or, possibly, mid-March. If the 
debt ceiling can be held until then, 
the fiscal crisis may evaporate. 

Administration: thinking is indi- 
cated in an interview I had with 
Senator Ralph Flanders of Vermont, 
ranking Republican on the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, 
as well as a member of the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee. I asked him if 
he would be willing to lift the debt 
ceiling, and he answered: 

“I can imagine some circumstances 
under which I would vote to lift the 
ceiling, but I think those circum- 
stances are unlikely to occur. What 
we need now is greater wisdom in 
using present expenditures. Take the 
missile program. I am not sure that 
giving a couple more billions to this 
program would do any good. These 
billions have been getting in each 
other’s way in the missile job. The 
thing to do now with six or eight 
competitive projects going in the dif- 
ferent services is to pick out the 
best features and combine them into 
the best missile. Perhaps that will 
mean cutting back expenditures 
rather than increasing them.” 

Opposition to a crash program on 
missiles comes from within the Pen- 
tagon and industry, too. Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith (R.-Me.), a 
veteran and knowledgeable member 
of the Armed Services Committee, 
told me that Air Force bomber gen- 
erals are bitterly resisting missile 
development. This is hinted at, too, 


by Senator Stuart Symington’s pro. 
test against centering the defense 
focus on missiles. The former Air 
Force Secretary believes that jet 
plane production should be hastened, ' 
too, rather than cut in the rush to 
get an ICBM in the air. He mirrors 
the thinking of the air-frame manu. 
facturers, who would be stuck with 





millions of dollars in equipment for4’ 


planes. Another facet of the om | 
versy is the so-called “businessman’s 
philosophy” which took a_ well 
advanced missile program away from,’ 
the Army’s Redstone Arsenal becausé: 
it was a form of “socialism.” 

It is unlikely that the full story will / 
come before the public soon. Senator | 
Styles Bridges (R.-N.H.), the best 
backstage operator on Capitol Hill, | 
has played like a master violinist on 
the strings of jealousy among inl 
Democrats on the Armed Services | 
Committee. Chairman Dick Russell 
and Lyndon Johnson, chairman off 
the Preparedness Subcommittee, were 
told by Bridges it might be best to 
hold the hearings in private because 
of the unique ability of two Subcom 
mitte members, Estes Kefauver and § 
Symington, to create headlines. If 
Bridges succeeds, he and Johann) 
will privately sift the evidence and 
write a report. 

2. Where is our foreign policy B04) 
ing? At this exact moment, it is some-/ 
what like a car out of control on a} 
sloping hill, having bounced off ihe) 
Eisenhower Doctrine in the Middle! 
East and an earlier reliance on the 
United Nations to maintain peace! 
and security. It is heading toward a) 
strengthening of NATO, which 
seemed to fall apart in the Suez wl 
Algerian crises and in the reluctance] 
of our European allies to dig up man- 
power. British Prime Minister Hary 
old Macmillan proposed to the Presi- ; 
dent that Britain and other NATO 
countries be supplied with interme- 
diate-range rockets which they ara 
operate. This met resistance from the 
Pentagon, which insists that the US4 
be the sole custodian and firer of the | 
missiles. The dilemma will presull| 


ably be decided at the NATO Cour 
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cil meeting in Paris next month. 

‘Russia and many members of the 
Afro-Asian bloc have chosen to inter- 
pret America’s lurch back to NATO 
as abandoning the United Nations, 
fortifying the British and French po- 
sitions in the Arabian peninsula and 
Algeria, and stoking up the cold war. 
There does appear to be a tendency 
to discredit the United Nations in 
the State Department, because we no 
longer have such easy control over 
its decisions. The solid discipline of 
the USSR and its satellites, the 
group action of the Afro-Asian bloc, 
and the growing neutralism of many 
countries caught in the East-West 
conflict mean that Henry Cabot 
Lodge’s word is no longer scripture. 

Presidential Assistant Sherman 
Adams has heard many bitter com- 
plaints about Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles from Republican Sena- 
tors and Congressmen back from 
overseas junkets. One of them, a close 
friend of the Administration, is say- 
ing privately: 

“From my talks with diplomats all 
over the world, I am convinced that 
the Secretary has become a grave 
liability. He has the unfortunate habit 
of believing that all his decisions are 
touched with divinity and therefore 
cannot be questioned.” 

Vice President Nixon has been 
listening carefully to these reports. 

A Dulles policy under attack is his 
belief that the United States could 
confidently expect Marshal Zhukov 
to take control in the USSR and 
reach a “comrades in arms” agree- 
ment with President Eisenhower for 
peace, prosperity and capitalism. 
At the same time, State and Central 
Intelligence estimates which under- 
tated Khrushchev have brought 
new support to Senator Mike Mans- 
field’s demand for a joint Congres- 
sional watch-dog committee on our 
intelligence activities. 

Meanwhile, Congressmen return- 
ing from abroad are urging the Ad- 
ministration to hold another face-to- 
face talk with Khrushchev. Senator 
Allen Ellender (D.-La.) told Ameri- 


can diplomats in Iran, after a flight 
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from Moscow, that Khrushchev be- 
lieved in peace and was a pretty good 
fellow. And two other recent state- 
ments indicate a feeling that all the 
avenues of negotiation with the So- 
viets have not been explored. 

A two-column lead editorial in 
the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald last week said in part: 

“However weary the Russians may 
be of negotiating with us ... and 
however weary we may be of negoti- 
ating with them, neither side has any 
alternative that mankind can accept. 
When we have done rattling our H- 
bombs and they have finished flour- 
ishing their missiles, the conference 
table remains as the only battle- 
ground that can be countenanced by 
civilized mankind. The forces now 
opposed to each other, some place 
and some time, must sit down and 
work out a system of coexistence, not 
in an atmosphere of diplomatic con- 
test, not in a spirit of advantage- 
seeking. The great powers can yet 
succeed if they bring to the confer- 
ence chamber the hope of securing 
only one kind of advantage—the ad- 
vantage to all humanity.” 

And the revered old soldier, Gen- 
eral Omar Bradley, speaking at a 
school dinner, said he was discour- 
aged by “our colossal indifference” 
to working out a peace. “How long— 
I would ask you—can we put off our 
salvation?” Bradley asked, and went 
on to say: “I am unable to under- 
stand why, if we are willing to trust 
in reason as a restraint on the use of 
a ready-made, ready-to-fire bomb, we 
do not make greater, more diligent 
and imaginative use of reason and 
human intelligence in seeking an ac- 
cord and compromise which will 
make it possible for mankind to con- 
trol the atom and banish it as an 
instrument of war.” 

3. What, if anything, is the matter 
with the U.S. economy? President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks both contend 
that nothing is wrong, that inflation 
is leveling off and employment is 
holding up. Wall Street, the labor 


press and a great section of rural 


America do not agree, and it is to 
dissipate their concern that the Presi- 
dent will address the people in a 
series of speeches. But much more is 
going on behind the walls of the Ad- 
ministration. A number of key Re- 
publican Senators late this summer 
proposed to Sherman Adams that 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson be put out to pasture as a 
Presidential assistant in charge of 
disposing of farm surpluses abroad. 
Adams sat on the idea until very 
recently, when Nixon supported the 
move as necessary to save the farm 
belt for the GOP in 1958. President 
Eisenhower’s reaction is unpredict- 
able because of his deep personal 
attachment to Benson. 

The old, deep-seated cleavage with- 
in the Administration on balancing 
the budget and holding up interest 
rates is still going on, with the tight- 
money, hold-the-appropriation -line 
forces in charge. However, with the 
departure of ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury George M. Humphrey, there 
are signs, both from the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Defense Depart- 
ment, that the line is cracking. 

Two refreshing new ideas on shor- 
ing up the economy come from the 
Senate. Senator Flanders, a former 
head of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, proposes that labor and man- 
agement pile in and increase produc- 
tion by modern technology, and split 
the benefits in cost-savings three 
ways: increased wages, higher prof- 
its and lower prices. Meanwhile, Sen- 
ator Kefauver’s Anti-Trust Commit- 
tee is exploring a vast storehouse of 
revolutionary techniques for making 
steel, developed chiefly in Germany, 
Sweden and Russia. They require less 
capital investment and can be adapt- 
ed to small plants scattered over a 
wide area, thus opening this almost 
closed field to small companies lo- 
cated across the nation. Also, it is 
claimed, these techniques can even- 
tually reduce steel costs materially. 
These and similar processes in other 
industries can, Senator Kefauver be- 
lieves, open new frontiers for the 
American economy. 





British Socialist describes the evolution of a Yugoslav rebel 
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OF MILOVAN DJILAS 


HEN I FIRST met Milovan 

Djilas in Belgrade in 1950, I 
took it as a matter of course that our 
discussions would follow the same 
formal, guarded character that 
seemed to be the standard adopted 
in all Communist dictatorships at 
that time. At first there were the 
familiar assurances to my colleagues 
of the Labor party delegation that we 
were free to ask any questions we 
liked and to discuss any matter we 
chose. For the sake of amity, we 
resisted the temptation to point out 
that we were more interested in 
candid answers than in the careful 
questions we had prepared. And, in- 
deed, our prudence was well reward- 
ed, for I was never more surprised 
in my life at the staggering critical 
frankness of this Communist states- 
man, who for three years after the 
war had plugged the orthodox Sta- 
lin line. 

This was only a short time after 
Yugoslavia’s break with the Comin- 
form, but Tito’s rejoinder to Stalin’s 
denunciations had been, up to that 
time, so restrained that it seemed that 
a reconciliation was still not out of 
the question. Djilas, however, de- 
stroyed that illusion completely. Not 
only did he hit ruthlessly at the 
sacred Russian “centralism,” but his 
obvious enthusiasm for the importa- 
tion of a more truly democratic sys- 
tem into his own country helped to 
clear a little of the extraordinary mys- 
tery which surrounded the dramatic 
quarrel between two great Commu- 
nist leaders. 








By Morgan Phillips 


MORGAN PHILLIPS, Secretary of the 
British Labor party, was president of 
the Socialist International. Among the 
first Western Socialists to develop a 
sympathetic personal interest in Yugo- 
slavia after 1948, he visited the coun- 
try on several occasions and met Diilas, 
Tito and other political figures. Since 
the persecution of Djilas began four 
years ago, Mr. Phillips has helped to 
organize many private and public pro- 
tests to Belgrade by the Labor party 
and the Socialist International. 





The cold war was at its peak. The 
Tron Curtain had crashed across Eu- 
rope, dividing the world into two 
camps. It seemed as if the lineup for 
the next confiict was complete—and 
then came the great rift between Tito 
and Stalin. What did it mean? What 
had caused the Communist empire 
to stagger so violently? After my 
two-day talk with Djilas, then the 





chief intellectual among the triumvi- 
rate at Tito’s side, I had no doubt 
whatever that it was his critical and 
bitter resistance to the crushing dom- 
ination of the Soviet Union that was 
the inspiration behind the break. 

I have seen Dijilas several times 
since that memorable interview, and 
on each occasion I have been more 


and more impressed by his remark: | 


able personality. Vigorous, straight- 
backed, and yet relaxed, he would 


y 


| 











rere 


discourse with quiet fluency on the | 


problems of his country. When he | 


dealt with the dispute with the Soviet 
Union, he became more than usually 
sardonic. I quote the following pas- 


sage from his conversation to show | 
that even as long ago as 1950 he had | 


fully made up his mind where his 
duty lay: 

“IT am now speaking as a Commu- 
nist. We were a Communist party. 
the most devoted to the Bolshevik 
party of the Soviet Union, and we 
confirmed this with the war. We 
firmly believed their words about 
equality among peoples, about equal- 


ity among workers’ movements, that | 
the Soviet Union had no hegemonic | 


appetites, etc. Naturally, already dur- 
ing the war we felt certain differences 
between ourselves and them, but only 
in practical state relationships after 
the war these differences began to 
assume a more serious character. 
When it became obvious to us what 
the point was, although we were 
alone, a small undeveloped country, 
we said to ourselves: ‘The people 
heeded us when we called them to 
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fight in the war for their independ- 
ence. They made enormous sacrifices 
in that war. We have no right to 
betray that struggle for the sake of 
some kind of words about the leading 
power in the world of socialism and 
about socialist solidarity with the 
Russians and I know not what!’ ” 

But even more significant I found 
his views on democracy—which, un- 
doubtedly, have put him in the jail 
where he languishes to this day. One 
of his favorite themes in those days 
was the development of democracy 
in a one-party state (he has revised 
his ideas considerably since then). 
Rejecting the necessity for a multi- 
party state, he declared: 

“It seems to me that the essence of 
democracy lies elsewhere—and it 
consists in this: that the masses are 
really in a position to express their 
opinions, that there is a guarantee 
that they can freely elect those who 
they feel will represent them well, 
and that it should be possible to 
engage in the free battle of opinions. 
What were conditions like under 
capitalism? Capitalism did not 
thwart any battle of opinion as long 
as it did not endanger the capitalist 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. I do not see why this battle of 
opinion should not develop in our 
own country on the basis of socialist 
ownership.” 

No doubt he has long since regret- 
ted the lamentable naiveté of that 
statement, for it was in the very act 
of furthering his ideas that he fell 
foul of the Communist system, which 
brooks no opposition. 

In his book, The New Class, which 
he wrote some six years later and 
managed to send to America for pub- 
lication, he expresses a belated per- 
ception of the constant need of Com- 
munists to treat the state as an instru- 
ment of force. The Communist state, 
he says, cannot become a lawful state 
in which the judiciary would be in- 
dependent of the Government. Even 
if Communist leaders wished to do 
so, they could not create a lawful 
state without imperiling their own 
totalitarian power. 
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“An independent judiciary and the 
rule of law,” he reflects somewhat 
bitterly, “would inevitably make it 
possible for an opposition to appear. 
Laws in the Communist system guar- 
antee all sorts of rights to citizens 
and are based on the principle of an 
independent judiciary. In practice 
there is no such thing.” 

In that final staccato sentence he 
sums up the grim lesson which the 
monolithic state, much of it of his 
own making, had taught him over the 


years. 

In the spring of 1954, after his 
final break with Tito, I learned from 
a variety of sources of the deliberate 
and remorseless process of denigra- 


TITO: A CRUDE REPLY BY RADIO 


tion and humiliation of the man who 
had been Yugoslavia’s Vice Presi- 
dent. 

After a staged trial in January 
1955, his pension was taken away 
and his family victimized. He with 
his mother and son were forced to 
exist until his imprisonment on his 
wife’s pay as an official, and from 
the sale of personal property. People 
who came into contact with him were 
immediately interrogated by the po- 
lice and ordered to keep away from 
him or to act as an informer. Secret 
police occupied the flat opposite and 
photographed everyone who visited 
him. He was followed everywhere he 
went, and there were constant at- 


tempts to provoke him and his wife 
to physical violence. 

In April 1954, I learned that this 
persecution was to be intensified by 
attempts to compromise him publicly 
on moral issues and to destroy his 
marriage and family life. Sure 
enough, only a few weeks later, Ste- 
fania Dijilas, his wife, was accosted 
in a Belgrade street by a screaming 
woman who declared she was Djilas’s 
mistress and demanded that Mrs. 
Djilas give her husband a divorce. 
The police arrived and a court case 
followed. 

So many of these reports reached 
me that I felt impelled to take what 
action I could to relieve the plight 
of a man whom I not only regarded 
as a friend, but who had once brought 
personally to the Labor Government 
in England the hope of a new spirit 
of freedom in the lands of Eastern 
Europe. 

I was personally acquainted with 
Marshal Tito, whose guests my fam- 
ily and I had been on the island of 
Brioni in 1952. I therefore felt that 
a private letter to him expressing my 
real sorrow and concern at what was 
happening would make a deeper im- 
pression than a formal public state- 
ment. This letter has never been pub- 
lished, and I received no reply to it 
other than a crude, violent and sus- 
tained attack in the Yugoslav press 
and radio; but it was essentially 
concerned with the issue of personal 
freedom and I did not want to be- 
come involved in other political ques- 
tions. 

I emphasized to Tito that it was 
painful to have to write such a letter 
because, for six years, I had been 
particularly interested in the experi- 
ments in Yugoslavia and had be- 
come attached to many of the Yugo- 
slav leaders through personal con- 
tacts. I had always appreciated the 
nature and the extent of the prob- 
lems that they had to overcome, but 
recently I had been disturbed by news 
that I had received. 

I reminded the Marshal that when 
Djilas and Dedijer were first put on 
trial in 1953, Sam Watson and I had 








private talks with Yugoslav friends 
in London. We had explained that in 
our view this was the kind of test 
that would demonstrate to progres- 
sive opinion throughout the world the 
measure of Yugoslav progress to- 
ward a real socialist democracy. We 
had been relieved at the result of the 
trial but we now feared that our 
relief had been misplaced. 

I had been informed that Djilas 
had been deprived of his war pen- 
sion, that members of his family had 
been dismissed from their jobs. This 
was extended even to the husband of 
one of Dijjilas’s sisters. More distant 
relatives still had been dismissed 
from the Army after long service 
because they visited his family. I 
emphasized that as Djilas was a po- 
litical, journalist he could not earn 
a livelihood in that field. I asked 
that something should be done to 
enable him to earn an honorable 
livelihood. 

I confessed that I was appalled 
that the country which since 1950 
I supported in articles and speeches 
should have slipped into the evil ways 
of the Cominform countries. I con- 
cluded by expressing the hope that 
Yugoslavia in its relations with indi- 
viduals would demonstrate to the 
world the fundamental superiority of 
a socialist system of society. I asked 
for observations on these points. 

The main reply to this letter took 
the form of a savage attack on me by 
Veljko Vlahovic, President of the 
Foreign Relations Commission of the 
Socialist Alliance of the Working 
People of Yugoslavia, in the news- 
paper Borba on May 20, 1956. The 
attack took the familiar form of the 
Communist “side-kick” or diversion 
of the argument to alleged weak 
points in the record of the Labor 
party. 

The long tirade concluded with the 
following solemn castigation: “The 
Yugoslav public, and not only the 
Yugoslav Church, are very displeased 
with the case of the internment of 
Makarios, to say nothing of the hang- 
ings in Cyprus or that terrible figure 
which was recently published on the 


executions in Kenya. I am not men- 
tioning this out of any malice but 
because the Yugoslavs, as men who 
wish to perfect the human side of 
government, are very pained by the 
miseries and misfortunes of other 
people, as well as by a certain pas- 
sivity and impotent resignation of 
the party headed by Morgan Phillips 
toward human tragedies of this type.” 

The only significance in this gro- 
tesque distortion of the truth is the 
desperation with which it must have 
been written. It was obviously only 
meant to be read by the ignorant, 
and one can only assume that the 
Yugoslav people have not been kept 
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informed of the Labor party’s public 
declarations on the events in Cyprus 
and Kenya. The unprecedented pub- 
licity which Vlahovic’s denunciation 
of my “interference” was accorded in 
Russia and the countries of Eastern 
Europe spoke for itself. 

The climax came, however, with 
the Hungarian tragedy. Despite the 
rigid supervision of his activities, 
Djilas took the first opportunity of 
expressing his disgust with his Gov- 
ernment’s passive acceptance of the 
Russian intervention. In a statement 
to the French press agency, Djilas 
attacked the Yugoslav decision to 
abstain in the United Nations vote to 
put Soviet military intervention in 





Hungary on the Assembly agenda, 

“This attitude on the part of the 
Yugoslav Government,” he said, 
“constitutes the abandonment of the 
principles of sovereignty and of the 
right of every nation to develop its 
own internal affairs.” Hungary was 
threatened by “the same imperialism 
which menaced the independence of 
Yugoslavia.” 

He was immediately arrested on a 
charge of “activities against the re- 
gime” and, after a secret trial, sen- 
tenced to three years’ imprisonment, 
which he is now serving in the self- 
same prison of Sremska Mitrovica to 
which he was sent for three years by 
the former fascist government of 
Yugoslavia. I have no doubt that the 
irony of the situation must appeal to 
Djilas’s subtle mind. In his latest 
writings it is clear that he has recog- 
nized that the story of Milovan 
Djilas, intellectual revolutionary, 
Communist leader, unorthodox theo- 
retician and finally scapegoat, sums 
up the classic dilemma which is ex- 
pressive of this day and age. Men of 
good will from all classes of society 
have supported the establishment of 
Communist regimes in many coun- 
tries in the sincere belief that a demo- 
cratic free society would eventually 
emerge peacefully from a revolution- 
ary situation. The state, as Lenin had 
promised, would “wither away” and 
men would achieve the final state of 
civilization in which they were truly 
their own masters. Djilas, like many 
others before him, has been earnestly 
seeking the elusive road back from 
Communism to a free society, but has 
failed. 

Has he now finally rejected the 
materialistic view of all Communists 
that the end justifies the means? 
Knowing him as I do, I would say 
that he has, and has actively demon- 
strated in an unanswerable personal 
history that, on the contrary, the 
means determine the end and that 
Communism is, in effect, a disease 
that is incurable from within. 

This voice from a prison cell in 
Central Europe is a small one, but it 
may yet shake the world. 
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BEICHMAN 


INCE the free world so often seems 
S to prefer silence on issues relat- 
ing to its own survival, one hesitates 
to bring up an unpleasant matter 
\like this one. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that since September 17, when 
the 12th session of the United Na- 
«tions General Assembly opened, a 
{man who calls himself “the repre- 
sentative of Hungary” has been sit- 
lting in the Assembly hall and enjoy- 
ing all the privileges of a fully 
accredited delegate. 
| Actually, the word “unpleasant” is 
\too modest. It is a desecration that, 
“a year after the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion, the UN’s 82 member nations— 
ior, rather, the 72 which are free— 
permit this Soviet agent to discourse 
on the state of the world amid the 
{pleasant surroundings of the East 
River peace palace. 
| The whole thing became almost too 
jasteless recently following a speech 
by AFL-CIO President George 
Meany, currently a U.S. delegate to 
_the UN. Meany had spoken against 
2 resolution on cultural exchanges 
introduced by the Czech representa- 
tive. After he concluded, he was de- 
‘nounced in typical Muscovite fashion 
by a buxom lady who sits for the 
USSR. 
4> 
The next voice you heard was that 
of the man whom the Chairman in- 
troduced as “the representative of 
Hungary.” He complained, as every- 
one listened gravely with earphones 
,{lamped to ears, that Meany was 
(lestroying the friendly atmosphere of 











ARNOLD BEIcHMAN, labor publicist, 
s the ICFTU’s press representative. 
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By Arnold Beichman 


‘Representative 
Of Hungary 


the meeting with his irrelevant 
speeches. He wished the American 
delegate would find another forum 
for his cold-war propaganda. All this, 
it might be added, was taking place 
in what is known as the Committee 
on Social, Cultural and Humanitarian 
Affairs. 

Thus far, nobody seems to have 
asked what “the representative of 
Hungary” is doing at the UN when 
the body is still warm. Presumably, a 
credentials committee is studying the 
matter. Meanwhile, Prince Wan of 
Thailand, designated by a special 
Assembly session to visit Budapest 
and Moscow to save the Hungarian 
people from extinction, waits for per- 
mission from the Kremlin which 
never comes. The UN Special Com- 
mittee’s report on Hungary, over- 
whelmingly adopted by the General 
Assembly, lies on the delegates’ 
desks while “the representative of 
Hungary” makes speeches about cul- 
tural exchange, women’s rights and 
the suffering of little children. 

The UN celebrated its 12th anni- 
versary on October 24, but it was 
hard to feel elated when one thought 
of “the representative of Hungary” 
walking the corridors wrapped in his 
cloak of legitimacy. He is equal in 
status to any other delegate. He must 
be invited to receptions and permit- 
ted to sit in the delegates’ lounge. He 
must be treated with courtesy and 
addressed as “Mister” just as if noth- 
ing ever happened. 

But the case of “the representa- 
tive of Hungary” has a significance 
that goes beyond the shame it has 
brought to the entire United Nations. 


Last winter, the official Washington 
explanation of our failure to aid free 
Hungary was that to do so might 
have meant World War III. Perhaps 
next time, it was said, we would be 
in a better position to act effectively. 
But now our behavior at the UN 
General Assembly has made it unmis- 
takably clear that another Budapest 
or Poznan or East Berlin will again 
catch us “unawares” and those who 
die in the struggle will again have 
nothing but our tears and our pray- 
ers. 

In the past decade, the Soviet Un- 
ion has had no difficulty in supplying 
arms to its friends in North Korea, 
Greece, Indo-China and now Syria. 
Yet, we of the West cannot even do 
something about “the representative 
of Hungary,” here at 42nd Street and 
the East River, in the free world. 
We cannot take the tremendous step 
of turning our backs on this man 
who speaks in the name of a regime 
that is now murdering Hungary’s 
finest spirits. 

To be sure, expelling Kadar’s en- 
voy from the United Nations would 
not be doing very much and would 
hardly alter the course of history. 
But there are times when morality de- 
mands that one take a stand without 
weighing its practical expediency. 
While Prince Wan is barred from 
Hungary, while the AVH is filling the 
jails with men who will not compro- 
mise, and while Soviet tanks and 
bayonets alone are preserving Com- 
munist rule, should not someone in 
the UN stand up and cry that there 
is no “representative of Hungary”? 
Should not the UN, which moved so 
bravely to save the Suez Canal, now 
save its own soul by announcing that 
there will be no “representative” un- 
til there are free elections in Hun- 
gary? 

Perhaps the nations of the West 
have grown old and dulled and their 
“conscience with injustice is cor- 
rupted.” Is there, then, no statesman 
from the lands newly liberated from 
colonialism—Tunisia, Ghana, Burma, 
Morocco, Malaya—who is willing to 
speak words which cry for a voice? 





Following the pattern set in Moscow, the Chinese Communists have set up an elaborate 


system which even the most discerning visitors find it difficult to escape \ 


GUIDED TOURISM IN CHINA 


By Richard L. Walker 


HE MAO REGIME in China has applied the same tech- 
A git for handling foreign visitors developed by the 
Soviet Communists over the past four decades. These in- 
clude the effective utilization of guided tours, front 
organizations, cultural delegations, and controlled media 
of communications. 

Visitors to China are handled by the China Inter- 
national Tourist Service, which is an agency of the Chi- 
nese People’s Society for Cultural Relations with foreign 
countries (CPSCR). The latter organization was estab- 
lished in May 1954 under the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and works in conjunction with the Ministry of Culture 
and the various mass organizations in China. Among its 
major functions it handles the affairs of the so-called 
Friendship Associations, which serve as front organiza- 
tions in other countries for the distribution of Chinese 
Communist materials and which help to organize and 
direct groups visiting the mainland. CPSCR provides 
interpreters, arranges interviews, and in general gives 
guests in China flattering attention and hospitality. 

In the past three years, the Communist regime has 
stepped up political tourism. Primary attention is given 
to the countries of Asia (especially Japan and India), 
with growing overtures to Latin America. Peking reported 





The continuing State Department prohibition against 
American journalists on the Chinese mainland—and the 
restrictions placed by the Communist regime on other 
Western correspondents—have forced us to rely on offi- 
cial handouts and tourist reports for first-hand informa- 
tion on the world’s most populous nation. There has 
been, on the whole. greater skepticism among Western 
people of the Governments handouts than of tourist 
accounts, Yet Richard L. Walker shows here that Pe- 
king’s invited guests—even when they are accomplished 
European journalists—are almost as hemmed in as the 
Chinese among whom they move. Mr. Walker, a veteran 
of the Pacific War, is assistant professor of history at 
Yale University. He is author of the widely-acclaimed 
China Under Communism and of a 1952 New Lgaper 
special section, “Lattimore and the IPR.’’ This survey, 
based on close reading of many tourist accounts, is 
adapted from Problems of Communism magazine. 
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that in 1955 more than 4,700 visitors from 63 countries! 
had come to China, and the People’s Daily of January 21, 
1957 claimed that the number for 1956 had increased to 
over 5,200 persons representing 75 countries. Of the 1956 
visitors, 1,243 were Japanese, according to the Japan- 








China Friendship Association. These figures are small| 


in comparison, for example, with the more than one mil- 
lion visitors to Great Britain in 1956; but the professional] 
status of the visitors (most of them cultural figures, au: 
thors, and leaders of public opinion in their home coun‘ 
tries), their impact when they return (a sizable propor- 
tion write books or newspaper accounts), and the great 
interest which attaches to the powerful Communist state| 
on the China mainland combine to make the handling of} 
guests an important aspect of Peking’s conduct of foreign 
relations. 

Most visitors or visiting delegations enter China through 
Hong Kong. From the moment they cross the border into| 
Chinese territory at Shumchun and board the train to| 
Canton, they receive personal attention and their journey) 
moves expeditiously. The Indian, Sailakumar Mukherjee. 
tells how the Vice-General Secretary of CPSCR and the 
Vice-Secretary of the China-India Friendship Association 
journeyed all the way from Peking to Shumchun to greet 
the 35-member Indian “friendship delegation” in 1954 
and stayed with the delegation throughout its journey. 

According to authoress Han Suyin, most visitors “do” 
China in about twenty days. Many, however, have stayed 
for as long as forty days to two months. The itinerary 
usually includes a train trip from Canton to Hankow and 
then on to Peking. If the trip is by plane, the return trip| 
is usually by train. About one-third to one-half of the/ 
visit is passed in Peking in a combination of intervie | 
conferences, parties, meetings, “cultural” activities, and 
short trips outside the city. Then comes a trip to China’s 
industrial heart, Manchuria. This is sometimes followed 
by a journey into West China, to Sian, Lanchow, and 
possibly the new oil center at Yumen. Some go to the wal- 
time capital of Chungking, where an ostentatious combi- 
nation guest-house and cultural palace has been erected. 
Many tourists visit Mao’s birthplace and talk to an uncle 
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of his (one correspondent refers to “uncles” working in 
orate shifts), and most visit Shanghai and Hangchow and 
then return to Hong Kong. There are variations on this 
? itinerary, but most of those who have written accounts of 
their visits to China have followed roughly the same 








course. 
Peking itself has always been hailed as one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. There could be no better spot 
A | for the extensive briefing and self-confident recital of 
( figures which prepare most visitors for the rest of their 
| trip around China. Usually, invitations are timed so that 
the guests can see one of the mass demonstrations or 
parades of power staged on such occasions as May l, 
Red Army Day (August 1), or the anniversary of the 
proclamation of the regime, October 1. The Japanese jour- 
untries' nalist Hitoshi Wada states that he and some fellow Japa- 
ary 2l,; nese were invited to China in 1955 with the stipulation 
ased to} that they enter within a specified ten-day period. He be- 
1 1956) Jieves that this was to insure the presence of the Japanese 
Japan-| journalists at the time of the visit of the then Indonesian 
> small Premier, Ali Sastroamidjojo. 
ne mil From Peking visitors go to the Great Wall, visit the 
ssional| yniversity center out toward the West Hills, tour the 
es, au model Taiping Village a short distance to the west. Some 
> cout) visitors ask to see a prison and are taken to a model jail 
ropor-| in the suburbs of Peking outside the city wall. The Indian 
2 great’ professor J. C. Jain; James Cameron, correspondent of 
st state) the London News Chronicle; the London editor of Ce 
ling of} Soir, Adalbert de Segonzac; G. S. Gale, who accompanied 
foreign} the Attlee mission to China in 1954; Robert Guillain, cor- 
respondent of Le Monde—these and many others have 
hrough) published accounts of visits to the same jail where they 
er into} are given the same briefing by the same person on how the 
ain to) prisoners (two-thirds of them political) are enjoying their 
ourney? “reform through labor service.” 
herje.} In Manchuria, visitors see various new industrial 
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plants. A few have gone as far north as Harbin to see 
the new precision-instrument and cutting-tool factory and 
the jute factory located there. Most confine their visit to 
four main centers. They go to Changchun to see the new 
Motor Car Factory No. 1, and they visit the industrial 
triangle of the cities Mukden, Fushun and Anshan. 
Anshan is very impressive with its new rolling mill, blast 
furnaces and seamless tube steel plant. Most visitors also 
take a side trip to the Kao Kan collective farm near 
Mukden. 

In their later accounts, many of the tourists have repro- 
duced the history and statistics rattled off for them during 
their tour. Cameron, one of the more discerning of the 
visitors, comments on such a visit: “And then one saw 
the simple peasant, chosen at random, and he was so pal- 
pably well rehearsed, one’s questions faded way; one 
asked for a village and one found oneself in a place so 
immaculate that its roads were tramped smooth by the feet 
of endless delegations that had gone before.” At Fushun, 
several of the delegations have been introduced to the 
same model worker. Cameron remarks: “I felt as though 
I had been talking to a brochure. It often happened that 
way.” 

Occasionally an inquisitive reporter will wander from 
the beaten path, but there are now a sufficient number of 
published accounts of these visits to indicate their uni- 
formity. Even the perceptive Scotsman James Cameron, 
who feels that he “saw a great deal more than has been 
seen for some years,” reports on the same model fac- 
tories, farms, collectives, Shanghai kindergarten and other 
sights as, for example, the Indian Dhirendranath Das 
Gupta, Adalbert de Segonzac and others. Swiss reporter 
Peter Schmid remarks: “The Travel Bureau functions 
with smooth efficiency as long as the visitor sticks to the 
beaten track; it breaks down completely as soon as he 
takes a single step off the tourist trail.” 





- uncle THE RED GATE OF PEKING: "ALWAYS ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CITIES IN THE WORLD’ 


reader} November 18, 1957 
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Numerous.other obstacles stand in the way of balanced 
reporting of visits to the Communist mainland, even for 
those who go to Mao’s China with a determination to 
penetrate through the organized hospitality. First, of 
course, is the language problem. Very few of the visitors 
have had previous experience in China and must rely on 
the aid of interpreters provided by CPSCR. It is difficult 
for the non-Chinese-speaking guest to get around without 
guides, and, although many visitors are under the impres- 
sion that they are free to go where they will, supervision 
is such as to indicate that all has been well planned in 
advance. To quote Cameron again: 

“I found myself beside a young man who by chance 
spoke English, who was by chance going to Canton, who 
by chance knew both my name and my mission, and who 
by chance was in a position to stand by me until the end 
of the ride. He was more than amiable; in the end I was 
sorry to lose him, but somehow he was always replaced. 
... As we ground into Canton station . . . the new Govern- 
ment man appeared with superlative timing precisely at 
my, window.” 

For those who ask to visit places or persons unaccept- 
able for the guided tour, there is usually the reply that the 
hosts will try to arrange it, but the scheduled visit is 
naturally over before any reply is forthcoming. No for- 
eign visitor has yet been permitted to rove the country- 
side at will. Places to which visitors are denied access 
include Tibet, minority areas, border regions, the coast- 
line of South China, defense works, forced-labor camps, 
and fazaine and flood areas. Few see any but model 
developments; few have talked to any but officially ap- 
pointed spokesmen. Anonymous conversations on park 
benches would be about the best the foreigner could 
hope to achieve in terms of getting unofficial views. Rob- 
ert Guillain has commented on the uniformity of official 
answers, even those given in private. 

Further difficulties for the visitors are the crowded 
schedules devised by their hosts, the time taken up by 
gestures of overwhelming official hospitality (especially 
the superb Chinese banquets and dinners), and the obli- 
gation to pay courteous attention to the lectures provided 
by the Government for tourists’ “convenience.” Within 
China local newspapers are not allowed to circulate freely, 
and the news which would enable the observer to place 
his observations within a context is confined to official 
briefings, handouts, and the few papers and magazines 
which are official at the national level. Frequently the 
visitor must wait until he leaves Communist territory and 
reaches the Hong Kong listening post before he can 
ascertain the full current picture and how his limited 
observations fit into it. It was in Hong Kong that the story 
of the 1954 floods, the worst in Chinese history, broke. 
Most of the visitors to the mainland in the late spring and 
summer that year knew nothing about the seriousness 
of the situation until they left China. 

The individual visitor to Mao’s China is obviously so 
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limited in the duration and extent of his travels that he 
must rely on the figures of the regime for placing what 
he has seen into some sort of overall account when he 
makes his report after leaving China. Obviously, he can.” 
not find out from personal experience the figures, for 
example, on the production of foodstuffs or steel. He 
therefore finds himself in the position of having to repeat 
the statistics provided by the Communists, even though 
he may be cautious enough to note that they have been 
provided by his hosts. Many Indian visitors have, for‘ 
instance, reproduced on faith figures on the Chinese land 
tenure situation before the Communists came to power, 
figures which subsequent Communist reports have indi- 
cated were sheer fabrication. 

Obviously the regime is interested in showing, and 
most visitors interested in seeing, what is new in the’ 
new China. Because the guided tour includes new indus- | 
trial plants, new housing and model installations, even 
the most cynical observer is likely to get the impression 
that the Communists are accomplishing wonders. Indeed, | 
many of the spanking new plants are impressive and do| 
make good showpieces. Anshan is enormous, but, as ( 
Schmid points out, it hardly compares with some of the| 
new installations in Japan and West Germany. By con- 
trasting old and new, the Communists create the false| 
impression that modern industry and planning were 
non-existent before they came to power. Some visitors 
have not troubled to visit works in their own countries of| 
the type they are shown in China. Mukherjee com-’ 
ments: 

“I could feel that many members of our delegation to 
China were not even aware of many similar or greater 
accomplishments of India when we were shown indus-| 
tries or handicrafts of China or the progress China had) 
made in art and culture. A member who has not seen a? 
single river valley project in India was vociferous in 
praising the achievements of China in this matter when 
he saw one of her river valley projects which in magni- 
tude was not one-tenth of our big projects.” 

Despite these problems, the accounts of some of the 
more discerning guided tourists have aided in affording; 
understanding of China today. These accounts must be 
read in conjunction with a close monitoring of the 
Chinese press and of the reports of refugees who continue 
to pour into Hong Kong and Macao. Such observers as 
Hitoshi Wada, E. S. Kirby, James Cameron, Robert 
Guillain, Peter Schmid, George S. Gale and many others ’ 
have helped to balance the more uncritical accounts of | 
recognized fellow-travelers. All of the named observers 
have agreed on the tragic fact that “a formerly shrill, 
noisy, infinitely amusing nation has become silent, bored | 
and gloomy,” to quote Guillain. In this sense, they | 
have provided a background of first-hand observation ( 
to help explain the recent flow of reports, and even 
official hints, of mass dissatisfaction and discontent 
emanating from Mao’s China. 
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They have resisted cultural oppression 


RUSSIAN JEWS 
ARE STILL JEWS 


By M. Z. Frank 


N IsRAEL last winter, I met a num- 

ber of recent arrivals from Russia 
and Poland. There was a former 
Polish citizen who had spent 13 
years in a Siberian forced-labor 
camp; the sister of Israel’s first Presi- 
dent, Chaim Weizmann, recently re- 
leased from a Moscow jail where she 
was sent at the time of the 1952 
“Jewish doctors’ plot”; a Warsaw- 
born engineer who spent 17 years in 
Russia, returned to Poland last No- 
vember and decided that it was still 
not a good country for Jews. 

The day before I sailed from 
Haifa, I met a 35-year-old Jew from 
Moscow. Born in a small town in the 
Ukraine, he had moved to the capital 
at the age of 8. During World War 
II, he was a captain in the Red Army, 
was wounded and received seven 
decorations. In recent years, he had 
been director of the commercial de- 
partment of the Moscow Provincial 
Sports Union. When he was sent to 
Denmark on a mission, he and two 
other young Jews requested asylum. 

What surprised me about this man 
was his fluent Yiddish, I found few 
young Rumanian Jews in Haifa who 
spoke Yiddish habitually; they spoke 
Rumanian. Yet, here was a young 
Jew who, since childhood, had lived 
in Moscow, and he spoke fluent Yid- 
dish. He told me that most of the 
500,000 Jews in Moscow could speak 
Yiddish. There had been a Yiddish 
theater in Moscow until 1947, and it 
was always packed. 

“There are only 15,000 Gypsies in 
all Russia,” he said bitterly, “and yet 
the Soviet Government maintains a 
Gypsy theater. Why did they close 
down the Yiddish theater?” 

The official Soviet explanation is 
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that the Jews of Russia have long 
since lost interest in Yiddish. This 
had seemed plausible, and for some 
time I remained skeptical of the 
account J received from this Russian 
Jew. But some weeks ago André 
Blumel, a French Zionist known for 
pro-Soviet sympathies, returned from 
Russia and reported that Yiddish is 
still alive there despite the regime. 

Before his death, Stalin was re- 
portedly preparing to destroy the 
Jewish population physically, start- 
ing with deportations. After Stalin’s 
death, arrested Yiddish writers were 
released and purged ones “rehabili- 
tated,” but the “rehabilitation” was 
not extended to the Yiddish language 
itself. The works of some of the 
murdered writers were published in 
Russian translation, not in the origi- 
nal Yiddish. 

For a time, one well-informed 
Israeli student of Russian affairs told 
me, Stalin’s successors did consider 
restoring the former rights of Jewish 
culture, but the idea was dropped. 
Some Zionist leaders still hope that 
the Soviet rulers, unwilling to grant 
the Jews full rights and not prepared 
to go so far as physical annihilation, 
will eventually permit emigration to 
Israel. My informant in Haifa felt 
that at least 80 per cent of Russian 
Jews would leave for Israel if given 
the chance. In a recent talk with a 
foreign delegation, however, Khrush- 
chev declared that Jewish emigration 
would not be “useful” and added a 
few nasty remarks about Israel’s 
“aggressive” policy. 

In any case, the Soviet regime, 
after 40 years, has neither abolished 
indigenous anti-Semitism nor eradi- 
cated historic Jewish sentiments 


among Russian Jews. There is as 
little anti-Jewish feeling among 
Georgians today (Stalin was ap- 
parently an exception) as there was 
before 1917. At the same time, anti- 
Semitism in the Ukraine is as rife as 
ever. During the Nazi occupation, 
Ukrainians readily collaborated with 
the SS in massacring Jews, while 
Jewish Partisans who joined non- 
Jewish units were in as much danger 
from their “comrades” as from the 
Nazi enemy. 

In the summer of 1952, I noticed 
that my driver on an Israeli tour 
spoke Hebrew with a pronounced 
Ukrainian accent. I asked how long 
he had been in Israel. 

“Four years,” he replied, 

“Where do you come from?” 

“Kiev.” 

“Kiev?” I was surprised. “Then 
you must have run away.” 

“I was a soldier with the Red Army 
in Berlin,” he said, “and I went over 
to the other side. . . . Why do you 
say I ran away? I came home. This 
is my homeland; I have no other. 
My entire family was exterminated 
over there.” 

“In Baby Yar?” I asked. 

“Vea; 

In that terrible wartime massacre, 
my informant said, the Jews were told 
they were being sent to work; on 
arriving at Baby Yar, they were 
mowed down. 

“Not a single German hand touched 
them,” he said bitterly. “The killers 
were all Russians and Ukrainians.” 

Perhaps there is a connection be- 
tween events like this and what the 
former Red Army captain told me 
in Haifa about the persistent sur- 
vival of Jewish sentiment in Russia. 
In Tel Aviv, during the Sinai Cam- 
paign last fall, I tuned in Radio 
Moscow several times and heard 
denunciations of Israel’s “aggres- 
sivny, imperialistichesky” policy. But, 
later, newly arrived immigrants from 
Russia—whose accounts were con- 
firmed by delegates to last summer’s 
Moscow Youth Festival—told me 
that Russian Jews’ reaction to Israeli 
efforts were very different indeed. 
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THE NEW CLASS 
By Milovan Diilas 


The Number 3 National Best-Seller since September—already a political classic. “This 
is a book one would like to quote from page after page. Rarely has the true nature of 
Communism and Communist states been analyzed as incisively and unsparingly.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. “The most searching and most damning description of Com- 
munism yet to be put to paper. ... A brilliant intellectual discussion of Communism in 
theory and practice by an erudite student of history and philosophy.”—Washington Post 
and Times-Herald. “A crushing indictment of Communist rule. . . . One of the most 
compelling and perhaps most important sociological documents of our time.”—Jack 
Raymond, New York Times Book Review. “A coldly objective analysis of the Communist 
system.”—Reinhold Niebuhr, New LEapeEr. LIST PRICE: $3.95 


THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION 
Edited by Melvin J. Lasky 


The definitive “White Book” on the revolt that shook the Soviet Empire—illustrated, 
with an Introduction by Hugh Seton-Watson and an Epilogue by Francois Bondy. 
“This is the best book on the Hungarian Revolution that has appeared to date... . 
the book that everyone who would understand the Hungarian Revolution should 
read. ...A perfectly incredible job of picking out the best items from the wealth 
of material. Cannot be too highly recommended.”—Harry Schwartz, New York Times 
Book Review. “None of the existing accounts approaches this in impact and com- 
prehensiveness. ... An account that has the logic of a lawyer’s brief and the sweep 
of a Greek tragedy. ... All the features of the Hungarian Revolution that confused 
the outsider »r remained obscure find a convincing explanation.”—Christian Science 
Monitor. “A large book, handsomely printed and illustrated . . . more vivid reading 
than anything comparable.”—Joel Carmichael, New Leaper. LIST PRICE: $5.00 





FIVE NOVELS: ALBERTO MORAVIA mistaken Ambitions 


— Agostino — Luca — Conjugal Love — A Ghost at Noon 


The cream of the work of “one of the best writers in the world today” (Time) presented 
in one handsome gift volume, with an Introduction by Charles J. Rolo. “Five outstanding 
works . . . which attest to his ability to sustain narrative interest with suspenseful 
psychology.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. “A real bargain for the serious reader.”— 
John Barkham, Saturday Review Syndicate. “A publishing gesture of true worth.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. “A generous introduction to his work.”—New Orleans /tem. 
Conjugal Love is “a masterly study of the relations between a husband and wife.”— 
Atlantic Bookshelf. A Ghost at Noon is “a novel of powerful impact with tragic under- 
tones and enriched with the sharply sketched scenes and ... sharp probings of the 
psyche we have come to expect of Moravia.”—Saturday Review. LIST PRICE: $6.50 
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N HIs introduction to Fifteen by Three (New Direc- 
ie paperbound, $1.35), James Laughlin tells of a 
conversation he had in Rangoon with a Burmese writer 
named Ko Win. Feeling that Ko Win had too high an 
opinion of the short stories published in the New Yorker, 
Mr. Laughlin told him about “writers like Herb Gold and 
Jim Hall, like Verlin Cassill and four or five others who 
are really trying . . . to do something about the short 
story to keep it from going stale and keep it growing as a 
form.” Ko Win wanted to know where he could find 
stories by these admirable writers, and Mr. Laughlin, 
after explaining that their work mostly appeared in the 
‘little magazines, resolved then and there to publish a col- 
lection of their stories. . 

The book is better than its rather bumptious introduc- 
tion. There are fifteen stories, all of them interesting and 
-some very fine, and each of the contributors has written a 
mote commenting on his work in general and in particular 
on the stories included in this volume. Ko Win is not the 
only student of the contemporary American short story 
who will find the book valuable. 

The art of the short story is to make a little do a lot— 
to isolate some relatively small, relatively manageable 
segment of experience and to present it in such a way that 
‘it has a maximum of significance. The first story in the 
volume, R. V. Cassill’s “Larchmoor Is Not the World,” 
-which has appeared in several anthologies, shows how a 
skillful writer can build meaning upon meaning. It is a 
fine story, and Mr. Cassill’s comment on it is helpful. 

None of the other stories by Mr. Cassill is as good. 
“The Biggest Band” tells a simple story and tells it well, 
with considerable humor, but the device the author uses 
to give it a larger meaning is uncomfortably obvious. 
“The Romanticizing of Dr. Fless,” which is in somewhat 
the same vein, is more successful. “The Goldfish” begins 
-wonderfully, but in the end Cassill’s love of symbolism 
runs away with him. In the most experimental and most 
elaborate of the stories, “The Life of the Sleeping 
Beauty,” method becomes an end in itself. 

Probably the commonest kind of failure in the short 
‘story is flatness: What is supposed to happen to the reader 
‘doesn’t. James B. Hall’s “The Lion and the Chalice,” I 
am afraid, is that kind of failure; it remains a story about 
‘a boy and some chickens and a weasel. “Near the Mar- 
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as 


By Granville Hicks } 


Stories by Verlin Cassill, James Hall} 


And Herbert Gold in New Caiectay 


gin of the Bay,” on the other hand, does with great pr 
cision what it is supposed to do. “A Spot in History” an 
“In the Time of Demonstrations” are both skilled an‘ 
boldly original. “Action in Time of Twilight” seems t 
me, like Cassill’s “Sleeping Beauty,” too much concem 
with how rather than what. 

The extraordinary thing about Herbert Gold’s wr 
is that they seem to be free not merely from artifice b 
even from method. He always appears to be telling a stort 
with the artlessness of your Aunt Elizabeth, and yet eac 
of the stories communicates as large a meaning as anyon 
can ask for. How he does this is his secret, but I can 
that he owes part of his success to his mastery of the ve 
nacular. You are hoodwinked into believing that he i 
just an ordinary fellow telling an ordinary yarn becaust 
his style seems so natural and familiar. This naturalnes 
also permits him a freedom of comment that violates a? 
the rules but does not offend the reader because the com 
ment is an organic part of the story. 

Take, for example, “The Burglars and the Boy,” ea 
is written in the first person as if it were something tha 
happened to the author, as perhaps it did. The boy, deliy 
ering papers early one morning, happens upon two buy 
glars in a jewelry store. As they attempt in an emba 
rassed and bungling fashion to dispose of the proble 
he has created for them, he becomes more and more sy 
pathetic, and he is proud of himself because of the insigh 
achieved in this “glimpse of how others felt about things. 
Gold makes the point nicely, but he wants to make a fu| 
ther point, and so he says, speaking as the boy grow 
older, “I had forgotten Jasper the Jeweler. He was a tired 
trusting, owl-eyed man who had neglected to keep ¥ 
his burglary insurance. He had a sick wife, too. Feelin 
for others is far from a moral quality, and very compli 
cated.” | 

In other stories, notably “Susanna at the Beach” an 
“Aristotle and the Hired Thugs,” Gold uses the sam 
method—i.e., the same apparent absence of method—t 
accomplish even more. These two fine stories should 
enough in themselves to convince Ko Win or anyone é 
of the vitality of the short story in contemporary Americ 
But all the stories in the volume are instructive, evé 
those that are not wholly successful, and Mr. Laughlit 
deserves our gratitude. 
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The History of the Russian Revolution. 


By Leon Trotsky. 
Michigan. 1,333 pp. $12.50. 


_.It was a happy idea of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press to make 
available again (now in one volume) 
Trotsky’s record of the tumultuous 
eight months in Russia in 1917 
which began with the downfall of 
the Tsar and ended with the triumph 
of the Bolsheviks. Something is 
always added to a record of great 
events when they are described by a 
leading actor, as the Second World 
War, for instance, has been described 
by Winston Churchill. And, of all 
the men who were active in under- 
mining and finally overthrowing the 
democratic Provisional Government, 
Trotsky alone possessed enough of 
the combined talents of historian and 
journalist to create a living record 
of the process of disintegrating up- 
heaval which he did so much to set 
in motion and keep rolling. 

Not that Trotsky has written an 
objective story or an infallible inter- 
pretation of the turmoil, the collapse 
of old and the emergence of new 
social and economic relations that 
took place over the vast expanse of 
the former Russian Empire in 1917. 
Indeed the stakes were so great, the 
consequences of the Communist vic- 
tory were so portentous that almost 
no historian, even one who strove for 
complete factual accuracy, could 
altogether repress some subjective 
feeling about the result. 

Trotsky’s monumental history re- 
flected his own personality.. It is 
brilliant, polemical, studiously and 
conspicuously unfair to political op- 
ponents, swift as lightning in some 
characterizations and descriptive 
Phrases, long-winded in arguing fine 
points of Marxist theology, exasper- 
ating in its assured dogmatism, 
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Trotsky’s Account of 1917 


Reviewed by 
William Henry Chamberlin 


fascinating in its recapture of the 
atmosphere and psychology of the 
turbulent days it describes. 

The tragedy of the government of 
liberals and moderate socialists that 
took over the administration of 
Russia after the overthrow of the 
Tsar in March was that, with all its 
good intentions and the honorable 
records of most of its members in the 
struggle for Russian freedom, it 
lacked the ability to govern. It was 
quite helpless to stem or divert into 
orderly channels the popular move- 
ments that were sweeping the coun- 
try: the movement to end the war, 
the peasant drive for land, the work- 
ers’ call for control of the factories, 
the separatist movements that gained 
momentum among the minor nation- 
alities. 

Events might have followed a hap- 
pier course if there had been a 
transfer of power from the fallen 
autocracy to a representative parlia- 
ment which would have commanded 
respect and authority. But from the 
beginning there was a power vac- 
uum. The Duma, the national legis- 
lature which existed under the old 
regime, was elected on such a narrow 
franchise that it could not be con- 
sidered representative of all the 


people. 
A dual power came into existence, 
with soviets, hastily improvised 


councils which represented mainly 
factories and military units, exerting 
many executive functions while the 
Provisional Government hung more 
or less in the air, responsible to no 
one and, more and more, obeyed by 
no one. The idea was that a Con- 
stituent Assembly, or constitutional 
convention, would be elected on a 


basis of universal suffrage and de- 
termine Russia’s future political 
structure. 

But the war made it difficult to 
call such an assembly at once. And 
time did not wait. The situation be- 
came more and more unmanageable; 
the power of the Provisional Govern- 
ment became more and more shad- 
owy. Here was the perfect historical 
background for a dictatorship. After 
General Kornilov had failed in a 
clumsy attempt to oust Kerensky, the 
head of the Provisional Government, 
there was a sharp swing to the ex- 
treme Left. 

The Bolsheviks gained the major- 
ity in the two largest soviets, in Pet- 
rograd and Moscow. Trotsky became 
President of the Petrograd Soviet, 
and in that capacity his role in plan- 
ning the actual seizure of power on 
November 7 was very great. It was 
Lenin, in hiding because a warrant 
was out for his arrest, who put the 
weight of his authority behind a call 
for insurrection and drove through 
a resolution committing the Bol- 
sheviks to this course in the face of 
some open objection and consider- 
able misgivings in the Party Central 
Committee. But it was Trotsky who 
had most to do with the planning of 
the details. Stalin was not promi- 
nently identified with any of the 
decisive moves. 

The feverish weeks which pre- 
ceded the actual uprising were, for 
Trotsky, his finest hour. Lenin was 
the master strategist of the Bolshevik 
coup d’état; as Trotsky says, “if the 
Bolsheviks had not seized the power 
in October and November, in all 
probability they would not have 
seized it at all.” But Trotsky was the 








superb tactician. Besides firing the 
crowds with his oratory, he took 
advantage of the special elements in 
the situation which made for an easy 
and almost bloodless conquest of 
power. 

The soldiers of the Petrograd gar- 
rison were most anxious not to be 
sent to the front; this made it much 
easier for the Bolsheviks to win them 
over. The “dual power” of the Pro- 
visional Government and the soviets, 
awkward enough when there was a 
moderate Socialist majority in the 
soviets, was positively fatal when 
the largest soviets were under the 
control of a party determined to 
destroy the Provisional Government 
and substitute its own dictatorship, 
masked behind the slogan “All power 
to the soviets.” Trotsky shows with 
retrospective glee how much of the 
essential process of insurrection was 
carried out under the guise of “de- 
fending” the rights of the soviet. 
This, incidentally, is a preview of the 
tactics of carrying out aggression 
behind a pretense of “defense” which 
the Soviet Union has often carried 
out, most conspicuously at the pres- 
ent time in the Middle East. 

Trotsky composed his history after 
Stalin had banished him from the 
Soviet Union. Both before and after 
the preparation of the history, he 
expressed the strongest condemna- 
tion of what he called the bureau- 
cratic degeneration of the revolution 
under Stalin. What he failed to rec- 
ognize, either in the history or in 
anything he wrote until Stalin’s agent 
murdered him in Mexico, is that this 
bureaucratic degeneration was not 
the fault of one man, but of the whole 
Communist theory and method, with 
its systematic suppression of all 
forms of human liberty. 

Trotsky was well read in history. 
He should have known that the idea 


of a “pure” élite exercising supreme 
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power over the destinies of their 
fellow-citizens indefinitely is a su- 
preme fallacy, like the idea of the 
end justifying the means. The vet- 
eran first-generation Communist, 
with a background of a hunted, 
poverty-stricken life, much of it 
spent in prison or exile, sometimes 
was a_ self-sacrificing idealist, a 
fanatic of his cause. But his son 
most probably and his grandson al- 
most certainly was a smug, well- 
fed, privileged bureaucrat, similar te 


most of the characters in Dudintsey’s 
Not By Bread Alone. The idealism 
is a passing phase; the dictatorship 
is permanent. 

This is what Trotsky, still living 
in the intoxicating memory of 1917 
and encased in the armor of dog. 
matism, could not and would not see. 
This is why Milovan Djilas, who 
carried his disillusionment to its 
logical end, stands out morally and 
intellectually as a more courageous 
and far-sighted man. 





Paperbacks on Segregation 


By John Unterecker 
Instructor of English, CCNY 


ital is done for. It’s not 
gone yet, of course, anywhere. 
And it will be a long time going in 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi. But eventually it will 
go—not because it is immoral, im- 
practical, uneconomical or illegal, 
but because as a nation we have be- 
come wise enough to recognize that a 
caste structure is not only unneces- 
sary but positively unnatural. 

That it is going is the theme of the 
six works I want to consider in this 
article. John Bartlow Martin’s The 
Deep South Says Never (Ballantine; 
$.35, paperbound; $2.50,  cloth- 


bound) is, in spite of its title, a rec- 


ord as much of the soft spots in the 
Southern resistance as of the strength 
of that resistance. Though Martin 
demonstrates convincingly that the 
gradualistic Supreme Court school 
integration decision gave the then- 
none-too-solid South time to solidify 
into hard-core Citizens’ Council 
groups, he shows how the opportu- 
nistic competition for leadership in 
the Councils has considerably re- 
duced their efficiency. In quoting the 
vicious pronouncements of the most 
outspoken segregationists (pronounce- 
ments offensive to many moderate 
Southerners) and in focusing on the 
unwillingness of all but one of the 
Council leaders to reveal either sala- 


ries or the way in which Council 
funds are expended, Martin points 
up fundamental weaknesses in South- 
ern opposition to integration. 
Martin’s project is to concentrate 
on the leaders of the major anti- 
integration groups. Robert Penn 
Warren’s approach in Segregation 
(Modern Library Paperback, $.95) 
is to record a series of casual inter- 
views with typical Southern citizens, 
white and black. The two books com- 
plement each other beautifully. Mar- 


tin presents the “official” resistance | 


line. Warren cuts beneath it to talk 
to the man in the street. Martin re- 
ports what he sees and hears with 
admirable objectivity; Warren, im- 
plicitly in the beginning of his book 
and explicitly at the end, takes a 
stand in favor of ultimate integra- 
tion. In seeing its citizens, white and 
Negro, as individuals, Warren, it 
seems to me, presents the more accu- 
rate picture of the South. 

He also, in giving a behind-the- 
scenes account of two television inter- 
views, shows vividly why it is difi- 
cult for Northerners to get an accu- 
rate idea of Southern points of view. 
It is difficult because the Northerners 
don’t want accuracy; they want re 
produced the imaginary scene they 
have constructed for themselves. The 
first interview had been with a Negro 
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businessman who was supposed to 
oppose segregation and who, in see- 
ing it as a complex problem, irritated 
the Northern journalist: “Now you're 
supposed to tell them . . . what a lot 
of hogwash this separate but equal 
stuff is... . Make it simple and direct. 
Lay it on the line.” But the Negro 
businessman wanted to state his own 
case. The second interview fared just 
as badly. “This one,” Warren quotes 
the Northern reporter, “is supposed 
to be the Uncle Tom.” But the sup- 
posedly pro-segregation Negro dis- 
appointed the television crew, too: 
“No, the Negro, he is a growing 
people and he will strive for all the 
equalities belonging to any American 
citizen. He is a growing people.” The 
Northern journalists went away un- 
happy. Neither Negro had proved 
true to type. 

C. Vann Woodward’s The Strange 
Career of Jim Crow (Oxford Galaxy 
Book, $1.50) is a carefully written 
and eminently readable account of 
the development of the Jim Crow 
laws. As Woodward points out, the 
Jim Crow laws are of considerably 
more recent vintage than many 
Americans would like to believe. 
(Most of them came into force nei- 
ther immediately after the Civil War 
nor immediately after Reconstruction 
but rather in the Nineties and just 
after the turn of the century.) Not 
only are the laws a relatively new 
invention, but they also met, at their 
inception, a great deal of Southern 
resistance. Woodward’s point, of 
course, is that the segregationist who 
uses an argument based on tradition 
is simply talking through his hat. 
Though most Southern citizens can’t 
remember a time without segregation, 
their grandfathers found it an inno- 
vation both startling and—in many 
instances—unwelcome. 

Woodward chronicles the rise and 
fall of the Jim Crow laws. Rayford 
W. Logan in a more ambitious book 
attempts a brief history of The Negro 
in the United States (Anvil, $1.25). 
Though his survey is perhaps a little 
too brief to present more than a very 
superficial picture, he does offer in 
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the second half of his book a very 
interesting set of documents bearing 
on the legal growth of Negro rights. 
The Emancipation Proclamation, 
Plessy v. Ferguson, Roosevelt and 
Truman’s executive orders which 
opened the way for integration in 
Government service and in the armed 
forces, and some twenty other critical 
documents are given either in full or 
in sufficiently long excerpts so that 
the student is able to trace for him- 
self the Negro’s long struggle for 
first-class citizenship. 

As the Negro’s legal rights grew, he 
began to exert an increasingly strong 
force on the artistic and intellectual 
development of America. The Negro 
in American Culture (Mentor, $.50), 
Margaret Just Butcher’s reworking 
of the manuscript materials left at his 
death by the brilliant Negro scholar 
Alain Leroy Locke, surveys Negro 
accomplishment in each of the arts. 
It is, I think, ironical that those 
Southern leaders who in_ recent 
months have so eloquently celebrated 
the rich cultural contribution of the 
South have failed completely to see 
that among its very richest gifts are 
the Negro (and white) literature of 
protest and the magnificent musician- 
ship of Negro performers and com- 
posers. Mrs. Butcher’s book sets the 
record straight. 

That segregation is doomed is most 
vividly demonstrated in those once- 
tension-ridden segregated neighbor- 
hoods which, integrated, relax into 
harmony and understanding. Wher- 
ever integration has been backed up 
by firm local action, it has worked 
not only well but infinitely better than 
even its most ardent supporters ex- 
pected it to. In integrated situations, 
Negroes and whites have discovered 
that the clichés of prejudice are sim- 
ply, in fact, meaningless. Though few 
studies have been made to document 
this disappearance of prejudice in 
integrated situations, one good one 
is in print. That is Morton Deutch’s 
and Mary Evans Collins’s report on 
“Interracial Housing.” Printed in 
American Social Patterns (Anchor, 
$.95), this study compares the atti- 


tudes of housewives in two New York 
unsegregated and two Newark seg- 
regated housing projects. The evi- 
dence of the interviews is spectacular. 
Formerly prejudiced white women 
in the integrated projects developed 
friendships with Negroes; some of 
them even became critical of their 
friends outside the projects who re- 
tained their prejudices. Women in 
segregated housing, on the other 
hand, not only kept such prejudices 
as they had but in some cases devel- 
oped new ones. 

The survey so convincingly proved 
its point, incidentally, that the New- 
ark projects were subsequently inte- 
grated. A postscript to the report by 
Louis Danzig, executive director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Newark, is well worth quoting. He 
indicates precisely how integration 
helped eliminate prejudice when it 
was put into effect in Newark: 

“Even in this short time [since in- 
tegration] we have already observed 
significant changes in attitudes, as a 
consequence of which we shall un- 
doubtedly find that as we break down 
the physical barriers between Ne- 
groes and whites in our projects, 
many of the social barriers will also 
disappear. We have been pleasantly 
surprised to find that some of the 
white tenants who were loudest in 
their objections to living next to 
Negro families have come to accept 
as neighbors the Negro families liv- 
ing next to them.” 

As Deutch and Collins discovered, 
segregation keeps prejudices alive. 
But as schools, transportation and 
housing are integrated, as people 
come to know one another as indi- 
viduals rather than mythical racial 
types, they will learn to hate or ad- 
mire one another as men rather than 
as variously pigmented skins. We are 
outgrowing segregation right now. 
We know it: These six books lend 
only the support of facts and figures 
to the knowledge all of us have. When 
we outgrow prejudices—the next 
step—we shall have taken a great 
forward stride in becoming that 
America we have always dreamed of. 
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About Albert Camus 


By Ghita Ionescu 


» he HE NoBEL PRIZE for literature is 
remarkably well suited to its 
1957 holder, Albert Camus. They en- 
hance each other, like the right part 
and the right actor. Both are discreet 
and distinguished; both aim at influ- 
ence rather than success. Thus, this 
very respectable but not munificent 
award seems almost to have been 
predestined for this very respected 
but not best-selling author. 

This also partly explains why the 
relative youth of the latest recipient 
did not occasion more comment. Al- 
bert Camus was born on November 
7, 1913, four years to the day before 
the Bolshevik Revolution, which was 
to attract as well as repel him and 
thus forced him to define his own 
creed and take his own stand. He was 
born in Algeria, where he spent most 
of his life up to the outbreak of 
World War II. This helped mold his 
thinking as a young Frenchman faced 
with the daily problems of the decline 
of colonialism and with the mani- 
fold aspects of human rights. 

Camus’s father, a French agricul- 
tural settler, died fighting in World 
War I when his son was a year old; 
after that, Camus lived with his 
Spanish-born mother. Compelled by 
tuberculosis to give up his university 
studies, he spent two of his formative 
years in forced meditation upon the 
human condition. He joined the Com- 
munist party in 1934 and resigned a 
year later. After fighting in the disas- 
trous 1940 campaign, he joined the 
Resistance and became editor of its 
most popular clandestine newspaper, 
Combat. 

After the Liberation, Camus’s rep- 
utation was born. His books, The 
Myth of Sisyphus and The Stranger, 
were published with enormous suc- 
ceés, and his record in the Resistance 
became widely known. His intense 
preoccupation with the main human 
problems, combined with constant re- 


examination of his own stand on pub- 
lic issues, has made Camus an out- 
standing example of integrity among 
contemporary writers and thinkers. 
Perhaps his most widely discussed 
pronouncements have been that in 
1952 on the incompatibility between 
human ethics and Communism, ut- 
tered during his polemic with his 
existentialist Pollux, Jean-Paul Sartre, 
then still an ardent fellow-traveler; 
his plea that France grant freedom 
to Algeria, and his stirring statement 
on the Poznan revolt (NL, July 30, 
1956). 

Camus’s exact stature among to- 
day’s writers and thinkers still eludes 
us. Some weigh unfavorably his mea- 
ger output of novels, plays and es- 
says against the abundant, profes- 
sional and pugnacious philosophical 
works of some of his existentialist 
colleagues, above all Sartre. They 
also feel that his grave, level voice 
may pass unrecorded in the noisy 
literary marketplace of today, where 
only exceptional intensity of persua- 
sion, such as Graham Greene’s, or 
power of emotion, as in Tennessee 
Williams, can carry a message. 

But others have come to believe 
that even his apparent deficiencies 
add to his real strength. They feel 
that his unadorned truth wears bet- 
ter than ponderous ideologies; that 
he deliberately limited himself to 
morality as against metaphysics, poli- 
tics or art for art’s sake; and that he 
has aimed primarily at, and achieved, 
a unique purity of thought which, in 





In our October 7 issue, Thomas P. 
Whitney surveyed East European 
strivings for a new, realistic human- 
ism. A Western thinker long active 
along these lines has just won the 
Nobel Prize. Here we present an 
overall approach to Camus and 
his work by Ghita Ionescu, a Ru- 
manian-born intellectual who now 
writes in London and New York. 





the opinion of those who can he 
called his followers, is the rarest 
virtue nowadays. 

Camus’s followers are young intel- 
lectuals or humanists throughout the 
world, but mostly in Europe—includ- 
ing Eastern Europe, a significant as- 
pect of his influence about which | 
will have more to say. These young 
people find in his work a lucid inter- 
pretation of what they now know to 
be the maladjustment of their own 
generation in this world where they 
feel themselves to be “strangers.” 
Also, if less enthralled than their 
elders by the idea of uncompromising 
freedom of the individual, they do 
find in his doctrine of the “rebel” 
many of the negative reasons for 
which they themselves resist political 
or any other kind of mass-condition- 
ing. Finally, his plea for fulfilment 
through “human brotherhood” and 
“lay holiness” gives him a raison 
d’étre with which more severe forms 
of existentialism would not provide 
them. 

Published in 1942, The Stranger 
is not only one of the earliest but still 
one of the deepest incursions into the 
Weltanschauung of the mysterious 
youth which, since the end of the 
Second World War, has baffled par- 
ents and educators everywhere. By 
now, of course, this “new genera- 
tion” has been examined from every 
relevant angle by pedagogues, psy- 
chologists and sociologists. But when 
Camus reported the crime, trial and 
punishment of his hero, Meursault, 
the man who had killed someone and 
gone through life in a state of inborn 
oblivion, literature made a contribu- 
tion to the culture of the present gen- 
eration comparable in its prophetic 
insight to that which it made for 
the two previous generations through 
Stendhal’s Julien Sorel and Dostoyev- 
sky’s Raskolnikov, two other such 
heroes depicted by their authors at 
the height of their mutual misunder- 
standing with society. A new man 
with a new philosophy of life and, 
above all, with new psychological re- 
flexes has thus been introduced. 

Unlike his direct predecessors, the 
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young men of the Thirties whose 
thirst for life, adventure and revolu- 
tion had been celebrated by Heming- 
“way and Malraux, the “stranger” 
’xuded boredom and indifference to- 
yard a world which seemed to him 
irremediably absurd. To be sure, the 
absurd world had already been 
evoked by Kafka with all his meta- 
q hysical allegories. But Camus 
brought in the man who was to live 
in the absurd world. He was egocen- 
tic but unambitious, voracious but 
phlegmatic, aware but blasé, amoral 
ut frugal. He lacked both fear and 
ourage, passion and property. It 
was, Camus contended, man himself 
sho was being changed, for better or 
for worse. 
The message to these young men 
ame in The Plague and, partly, in 
he Rebel. (1 say “partly” because 
‘ find Camus more at ease in novels 
han in treatises, where a sort of 
heavy German philosophical style 
ends to obscure the lucidity of his 
ideas.) It spoke of reconciliation with 
the godless world through love of 
tien and through dedication to this 
ove. “The world in which I live dis- 
susts me,” he said, “but I feel com- 
plete solidarity with the men who 
(suffer in it.” The more despair one 
Heels about the absurdity and injus- 
“tice of the world as it was shaped 
and as it is accepted by Christians, 
the greater the love for men. “No, 
ther,” says Rieux in The Plague. 
‘I have another idea of love. And I 
shall refuse till I die to accept this 
orld where children are tortured.” 
ts conflict between blind faith 
ind human hope was present already 
in Dostoyevsky. But his was the era 
in which the European spirit was 
tising against religion, leading to the 
fMietzschean quest for superman, 
hich in turn led to totalitarianism. 
Camus’s solution of service in humil- 
ity and lay holiness is, in this relative 
“nse, a return to the Christian vir- 
hes. “Can one be a saint without 
vd? This is the only concrete prob- 
which I know of today.” Camus 
lieves that one can; the Christian 
‘tistentialists oppose him. Further, 
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Camus believes in the unity of the 
spirit of revolt: Man must in his life 
be in a situation of revolt. He must 
demand and fight for justice to be 
given to him, not as an individual, 
but as a man among other men, on 
this earth, the land of men. 

This leads Camus also to oppose 
inhuman revolutions and states based 
on any infringement of human rights 
and dignity. Hence his taking up 
arms against the occupier of his 
country during the war, and his re- 
fusal to close his eyes to the Soviet 
slave-labor camps (which led to his 
estrangement from the _ gullible 
Sartre). For him, a true artist and 
intellectual must reject the “society 
of slaves.” 

For Camus, too, the just cause lies 
in its means and not in its alleged 
purposes. He supports those ideologi- 
cal movements which try to add to 
the insufficient joy of human life 
today, and he opposes those which 
destroy for the sake of destroying 
or deprive human beings, on what- 
ever pretext, of the limited freedom 
they already enjoy. He wants a revo- 
lution which will be “in life’s favor, 
not against it. It would lean first of 
all on the immediate realities, those 
of the crafts or those of the villages 
where one can find the true human 
being, the living soul of things and 
of men. Politics must submit to these 
essential truths.” 

If Camus’s influence continues to 
grow in Western Europe and the 
United States, it will surely broaden 
horizons and shake the sterile selfish- 
ness of those disgruntled young intel- 
lectuals now generally known as “the 
angry young men.” In Anglo-Saxon 
countries, existentialism tends to as- 
sume unexpected colors of social in- 
feriority complexes and great con- 
cern with money. Novels and plays 
have recently voiced, in a peculiarly 
self-pitying tone, the frustration of 
certain scholars and artists who, not 
yet 30 years of age and not interested 
in political power, nevertheless de- 
mand a share in what they imagine 
too be the privileges and the luxury 
of the “established.” This can hardly 
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be described as a philosophy of life 
and might better be placed in the 
standard-of-living category of con- 
temporary problems. But, insofar as 
it has any ideological implications, it 
can hardly reach a higher plane with- 
out exploring the broad paths opened! 
up by Camus. (Young Colin Wilson 
does pay homage to this austere mas- 
ter, both in the title of his book, The 
Outsider, which is virtually an adap- 
tation of The Stranger, and in the 
references he makes to the latter.) 
Camus’s influence is spreading 
rapidly among the young intellec- 
tuals of Eastern Europe. In Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, he is read open- 
ly; in Rumania and Hungary, he is 
read secretly, as he was by his com- 
patriots during the Nazi occupation 
of France. Though his name stands 
high on the Soviet Index Expurga- 
torius, his appeal has proved strong- 
er than the authorities suspected. He 
offers the young Eastern European 
intellectual the post- and not simply 
the anti-Marxist solution. Like them, 
he strives toward a truth which com- 
bines social justice with political 
freedom and denounces the use of 
Pavlov’s conditioned reflexes as a 
means of ruling men. Finally, he is 
a symbol of the Resistance, of the 
fighting intellectual who has dedi- 
cated himself to the task of achieving 
independence and dignity. 






TRILLING 


ECAUSE Carson McCullers’s The 

Square Root of Wonderful had 
been announced as a love story, I 
went to it with some eagerness. Love 
stories seem to be disappearing from 
our literature, and when a theme dis- 
appears from imaginative writing 
the chances are it is vanishing from 
life as well. If Mrs. McCullers was 
undertaking to restore love to the 
Western world, I wanted to salute her 
effort. 

Well, The Square Root of W onder- 
ful is a thoroughly confused little 
play and I'd be hard pressed to say 
exactly what Mrs. McCullers had in 
mind when she began it. But of at 
least this much I’m sure: It’s not a 
love story. It’s a story about people 
who use each other or help each 
other in the name of love—which, 
after all, is quite different from love 
of the kind with which literature has 
been traditionally concerned. 

The last writer to give us tradi- 
tional love stories was Ernest Hem- 
ingway, and, of course, even when 
A Farewell to Arms or For Whom 
the Bell Tolls appeared Hemingway 
was already something of an anach- 
ronism in our culture because he 
regarded love as a natural human 
assumption. For Hemingway, love 
actually exists. It flows through his 
books as strong and clear as the 
mountain streams which flow through 
his landscapes, and sexual passion is 
as integral a part of this stream of 
feeling as the current in his mountain 
waters. True, the outcome of love in 
his novels is death, but this was not 
Hemingway’s invention. Love and 
death have always been linked as lit- 
erary themes. What Hemingway adds 








Carson McCullers 
Writes on Love 


By Diana Trilling 


to the traditional love story is his 
new awareness of the death-dealing 
forces of modern political life. But it 
is upon the fact that our political pas- 
sions can destroy love that he finally 
bases his condemnation of modern 
politics. 

There is no politics in The Square 
Root of Wonderful; it is a strictly 
contemporary play. For that matter, 
there is no society in the sense of 
an external force which works upon 
the lives of the characters. And nei- 
ther love nor sex is a natural human 
assumption so much as an index of 
maturity, adjustment and general so- 
cial stability. 

Mollie Lovejoy is a sweet, warm- 
hearted woman who has been twice 
married to the same husband, a mor- 
bid and unscrupulous writer with a 
fiercely destructive hold on his wife. 
She had met Phillip Lovejoy when 
she was only 15 and had immediately 
succumbed to his sexual power. Now 
30 and the mother of his 12-year-old 
son, she still can’t resist his seduc- 
tions—in the mornings and the after- 
noons, we are told, as well as in the 
evenings. It turns out that this sexual 
susceptibility of Mollie’s is her deep 
guilt, which Phillip plays upon in 
order to keep her with him so he can 
live off her vitality. It is only when 
Mollie is offered the purer love of an 
architect named John, and John’s 
wholesome sexuality, that she is at 
last able to save herself and feel, as 
she says, like an adult. She rejects 
Phillip and Phillip kills himself—but 
he was a lost soul anyway. unable 
to work, unable to be a proper father 
to his son, unable to put his orchards 
to any use except to make apple- 


jack. Mollie marries John, with whom, a 


we take it, she will go to bed mor lip I 
maturely, only in the evenings, have 

The character of Phillip Lovejoy; oie 
is heavily dramatized in Mrs. McCul. 
lers’s play, and we can’t miss its thick\ ri 
pathological point. John, too, is suff-! ter 
ciently defined: When a door creaks, Squa 
it is John who goes to fix it; whenl yt; 
Mollie’s son is teased by a friend, it/7¢ it 
is John who makes the proper par. ‘Hemi 
ental explanation that war is merely) sons 
an extension of this kind of impulse} ,9} p 
to humiliate our fellow-creatures; in} i. w} 
contrast to Phillip’s neglect of hisisoyrc 
farm, we are offered John’s plans foh{yer, 


the home to which he will take le 


inade 





and her son, a real house full of sun-} Le< 
light and bathrooms and storage cup-|McCy 
boards for the boy’s toys. Our con|play 
temporary culture-hero, John iskemp; 
clearly Mrs. McCullers’s hero as well.nectic 
Mollie alone, among the three main kr 
figures of the piece, dangles a fewpred | 
loose ends. Is Mollie’s ardor excessivelher |; 
or just misplaced? Does it contradict|talked 
or support the image we are intended|more 
to have of Mollie’s warm-heartedness) John, 
and tenderness and general womanlyxcore. 
aptitude? These are questions which fimpl; 
confuse Mrs. McCullers, as, indeed.ling by 
they still a bit confuse whoever it is/himsel 
who writes our laws of mental health./stands 
But we at least know of Mollie that|more | 
in choosing togetherness with Joh high 
instead of passion with Phillip shefnsigh 
has chosen the good adult American \manlir 
way and justified herself as Mrs.[iip. | 
McCullers’s heroine. Mrs, 
Expectably enough, there is a sub-}ense | 
sidiary theme to Mrs. McCullers'’stency 
story of modern love—a study “ps 
psychological genesis. Of a contem-\he S 
porary hero like John, it can be a* throwi 
sumed that he had satisfactory pat-}of ant 
ents. Of a non-hero like Phillip. it is}is at le 
apparently still interesting to demon-ftg of 
strate that he chose the wrongpultura 
mother. Much of The Square Root of, The 
Wonderful deals with Mother Love-{tven tc 
joy, a Southern lady whose various}! wor! 
though highly incoherent viciousness}§ a p 
made Phillip into the cruel weakling nder 
he is. Why the same mother who Pomme 
produced such a sadistic son pi Dpleja 
duced Phillip’s nice, generous sp! le of 
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ster sister Loreena, Mrs. McCullers 
whom} Joesn’t explain. (In my clinic, Phil- 
| more lip Lovejoy might quite as logically 
-  Vhave turned out to be impotent and 
Ovejo¥¥oreena a nymphomaniac.) But the 
McCul inadequacy of Mrs. McCullers’s ex- 
8 thick\ ursion into causality is of far less 
s suff! interest than the fact that in The 
creaks! Square Root of Wonderful love is the 
| wheal victim not of society but, so to speak, 
end, iho itself. So few short decades after 
oT pal: ‘Hemingway, it isn’t our social pas- 
merely’ ions which destroy our natural sex- 
mpuls} yal passions. Now we have a world 
res; in} ip which nature destroys itself, at its 
of his/source. For the first time in history, 
ans foRfovers have parents who rob them of 
il their birthright of feeling! 

of sun-} Less expectable, however, is Mrs. 
Ze Cup|McCullers’s introduction into her 
Ir CoMInlay of another aspect of the con- 
hn isvemporary problem of love—its con- 
1s well(nection with art and intellect. Mollie 
e main |Lovejoy tells us that what most both- 
a feWhred Phillip in their married life was 
cessivélher lack of a good education; she 
tradict/talked in clichés, and this was really 
tended|more than Phillip could endure. But 
tedness|John, we see, is not sensitive on this 
omanlyScore. Just as John thinks of himself 









which/imply as a worker of pen and draft- ° 


indeed. ing board whereas Phillip thinks of 
er it is/himself as a genius, John under- 
health.|stands that Mollie’s domestic virtues 
ie that{more than compensate for her lack of 
1 Johm@ high-class literary vocabulary; this 
lip shefnsight is part of his solidity and 
nerican \nanliness, even of his good citizen- 
s Mrs.fhip. Perhaps this discrimination of 
Mrs. McCullers’s between common 
a sub-Kense and education, or between de- 
ar i and gift, is not sufficiently em- 








udy inphasized to warrant our accusing 
ontem: he Square Root of Wonderful of 
be as{hrowing its poor weight on the side 
ry par-}of anti-distinction. But the tendency 
ip. it is}is at least worth noting in our read- 
demon-fmg of Mrs. McCullers’s play as a 
wrong fultural document. 

Root of, The acting is good enough, maybe 
; Love-{ven too good for what the cast has 
various}'0 work with. Philip Abbott as John 
ousness{8 a pleasant statement of virility 
eakling(ader control. William Smithers is 
er whofommendably unembarrassed in his 
mn pto@plejack-drinking,  button- ripping 
is_ spi fle of a sick genius. Jean Dixon does 
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everything she can, I suppose, to 
make Mother Lovejoy comprehensi- 
ble; after all, she didn’t write the 
play. I liked Anne Baxter as Mollie, 
though her age confused me—even 
the hardest life in Rockland County 
shouldn’t make a 30-year-old woman 
look quite so matronly, though I 
dare say that was part of the virtu- 
ous design, like her uncertain hem- 
lines. 


A special word must be said for 
Martine Bartlett as Loreena Love- 
joy, Phillip’s spinster sister. If she 
was not entirely credible as she came 
from Mrs. McCullers’s imagination, 
she was entirely lovable as she pro- 
jected herself from the stage, even 
when she had to speak the sexual 
fantasies of a virgin librarian—by 
all odds my most squirmy moments 
in the theater since I left high school. 


Europe Corrupts Us Again — 


Courtesy Loren & Hemingway 


By Raymond Rosenthal 


HY DO certain playwrights 
WW thine that, if they translate 
their clichés and confusions into an- 
other language and background, that 
will instantly convert them into pro- 
fundities? And why did Robert Guy 
Barrows, the writer of Bivouac at 
Lucca, now on view at the Royal 
Playhouse, imagine that European 
corruption is as pat a matter for his 
muzzy mind to grapple with as that 
American innocence which, having 
long been a crutch for hobbling mid- 
dle-brows, he feels free to serve up 
to us as its incomparably second- 
hand antagonist? And why, oh why, 
do all these writers pick on poor 
Italy, believing its scenes and inhabit- 
ants as available to their understand- 
ing as the platitudes in a pocket 
phrase-book? My guess is that the 
blame for all these literary misdemea- 
nors falls almost equally on Sophia 


Loren’s gorgeous and Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s robust shoulders, though 
the dewy-eyed creator of unimagina- 
ble Venetian countesses would seem, 
in Mr. Barrows’s particular case— 
aided mightily by the hoarsely man- 
nish voice and jutting pelvic region 
of his star actress, Gerry Jedd—to be 
the chief offender here. 

If this brought an end of Mr. 
Barrows’s borrowings, one might 
have conceivably settled down to a 
quietly tense, though echoful, eve- 
ning of drawing room push-and-pull 
in the stately reception hall of Don 
Carlo Ruffoli’s “ancestral home,” as 
the program so guide-bookishly de- 
scribes the place where good-hearted 
American uncertainty and bull-head- 
ed belligerence (each neatly repre- 
sented by the appropriate GI) are 
meant to struggle for three long acts 
with well-mannered European devi- 
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-ousness. But, sadly enough, Mr. Bar- 
rows, who was awarded a Rockefeller 
prize for these intercontinental mus- 
ings, seems also to have read the 
imperial-minded editorials in Life, 
and, sadder still, to have taken them 
with the seriousness he feels they 
deserve. His last act is obviously in- 
_ tended to be a parting kick in the 
pants of all those weak sisters in the 
audience who dare to imagine that 
the complicated questions he pro- 
pounds—and, moreover, shows him- 
self unable to discuss, much less settle 
—tmight possibly call for a more 
complicated and subtle answer. 

But I do owe one thing to this 
play. I suddenly discovered why I, 
an unregenerate theater-goer and 
-lover, enjoy bad plays almost as 
much as good ones: They set me 
dreaming about reality—whereas the 
theater’s true imperious magic lies 
precisely in its capacity to exorcise 
reality completely and carry us into 
the author’s own immeasurable 
world. 

For one thing, Mr. Barrows’s 
conception of a youngish, proud, 
militaristically tainted Italian noble- 
man reminded me immediately of a 
certain type of orotund, mustachioed 
bore with which Italy’s ancestral 
homes are even too well supplied. 
Picture my dismay when I found out, 
along about the second act, that all 
this paralyzing palaver was seriously 
meant—not only by the crushingly 
learned Don Ruffoli, but also by his 
stiff-lipped creator. As for the feline 
Italian countess, I had the stray hope 
early in the game that she might turn 
out to be flighty, pretentious and 
addlepated, like one of those delight- 
ful characters in life and Isherwood. 
Not a chance! Mr. Barrows, or those 
editorials he reads, soon set me right 
—she was corruption in its boniest. 
most alluring flesh. Then. of course, 
there was the egghead American 
lieutenant, who in the first act gave 
definitive proof of his culture by an 
effete Harvard muteness, and then 
went on to shatter all my expectations 
for satire by opening his mouth and 
swiftly becoming the symbol—you 
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guessed it—of American weakness 
and over-intellectuality. 

Finally, I think it only just that a 
sharp rap be administered to Mr. 
Barrows’s grossly erring historical 
sense of things. He has set his play in 
the desperate atmosphere of the Ital- 
ian campaign, and his decaying aris- 
tocrats are supposed to be conniving, 
with the help of the sexy daughter of 
the house, to save themselves from 
ruin by hooking one of the loot- 
laden conquerors. Now, anyone with 
even a distant knowledge of what 
happened in Italy during that time 
will know that the playwright has 


When, as the war proceeded, ey. 
erybody in Italy, aristocrats and 
peasants alike, was starving, a sort of 
pride in their common misery and #* 
bleak uncertainty about the future 
made the calculating behavior Mr. 
Barrows depicts a pure freak and im. 
possibility. It was, however, in the 
immediate postwar, when American 
abundance began miraculously té? 
flow, bedazzling and driving nuts all 
layers of the Italian population, that 
such goings-on became the rul 
though, it must be added, the reality j 
was much grimmer, crazier and gayey__int 
than our playwright could eve pe 
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confused two periods lamentably. dream. de 
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Lena Horne Sabotaged i" 
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AMAICA should stay a while at the 

Imperial, for it has an authentic 
empress of the stage in Lena Horne. 
Dazzling, elegant, economical in her 
movements, cunning with a song, this 
exciting lady almost makes up for a 
non-existent book, undistinguished 
Harold Arlen tunes, irrelevant Jack 
Cole dances and a virtual boycott of 
comedy. 

The alleged plot concerns a West 
Indian miss who wants to drag her 
fisherman beau to New York, and it 
is padded out with obvious borrow- 
ings from Porgy and Bess, South 
Pacific, Mister Johnson and sundry 
other stage staples. Even plagiarism 
doesn’t help. The show has life only 
when Miss Horne shucks off the 
pseudo-native bosh and allows her 
own devastating sophistication to 
shine through. This happens notably 
in a satiric ditty called “Napoleon’s a 
Pastry” and in a sort of dream se- 
quence which places her in a New 
York night club—and these are the 
two bits of business least related to 
the story and setting. More frequent- 
ly, I had the uncomfortable sense 
that Miss Horne was slumming. 

Arlen’s score is, if anything, in- 
ferior to the one he concocted for the 
film A Star Is Born. The main culprit, 


however, is E. Y. Harburg, whq  ,; 
wrote the lyrics and co-authored the ay 
book. Though he attempts to pass of | 
as wit a rather sneaky anti-American} op 
ism, it completely lacks declg 
bite. When he turns to “positive”, me 
messages, as in “Leave the Atom 4p, 
Alone,” you wish for the good ol go 
days of the WPA Theater. lea 
Ricardo Montalban, Miss Horne} aq, 
unlikely co-star, had a sore throd gt 
opening night and tried to compen, gn, 
sate by unnecessary gestures. Th4 the 
rest of the cast was healthier an 
adequate. Josephine Premice. in faclf Cj, 
evoked the only laughs of the nighf py 
by (quite sensibly) showing utte] the 
contempt for her material and draw) gty 
ing instead on her own comic Te wo 


sources. the 
Some day, some one will wrilf ar, 
Lena Horne a musical comedy worth q 


of her gifts; it will require the dra} 0, 
matic sense of a Menotti, the clever, Jag 
ness of a Cole Porter, the scrupulous gig 
attention to story and character Pres} gto, 
ent in Frank Loesser’s better works} thi, 
Until that time, Jamaica, solely be tog 
cause of its star, is better than noth But 
ing. It will, however, be most “A sco 
joyed by foreign visitors who don 

understand English. Miss Horm Jack 
needs no translation. allo 
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JAMES 

T HAS always seemed a pity that 
tom is such a vast number of 
interesting operas which are rarely 
performed. Perhaps some of them 
deserve their obscurity, but surely 
many remain unproduced simply 
through apathy or laziness, the theory 
being that it’s easier to use the same 
old sets and costumes for another 
Faust than to go dig up new ones for 
a Pearl Fishers or a Hans Heiling. Be- 
sides, the singers won’t have to learn 
any new music. 

Of course, many smaller European 
opera houses do have long seasons 
and big repertoires, and, with the tre- 
mendous boom in LPs, many works 
that are strange to American opera- 
goers are being recorded and re- 
leased over here. Recently, too, a few 
adventuresome groups have begun to 
stage some of these neglected works, 
and have found that audiences like 
them. 

Here in New York, the New York 
City Opera Company has revived a 
number of rarely heard operas over 
the years. Its current season boasts 
stunning productions of four, all well 
worth hearing. And if you can’t see 
them on the City Center stage, there 
are recordings available. 

The most satisfying is Puccini’s 
fiendishly difficult Turandot. This 
last, unfinished work bristles with 
difficulties for the singers, and the 
story contains elements of blood- 
thirstiness and arch humor that are, 
to say the least, imperfectly blended. 
But Puccini was at his best in this 
score, which has plenty of subtle and 
evocative melody even though it 
lacks those great melodic floods that 
allow the singer to step to the foot- 
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Operas Rescued 
From Obscurity 


lights and belt out high A’s to the 
claque in the second balcony. The 
singer’s loss is the audience’s gain, 
for we get a sustained musical pic- 
ture that almost perfectly captures 
the’ barbaric ferocity of the libretto. 
Puccini catches his characters almost 
perfectly without having to resort to 
clichés of motif writing. The most 
effective moment comes in the first 
part of the third act when Liu (con- 
ceived as the embodiment of all the 
softer human qualities) sings her 
great suicide aria. Here the music is 
simple and warm, and the effect is 
heightened by the contrast with the 
almost unrelieved brutality of the 
earlier parts of the opera. It is sad 
that Puccini didn’t live to finish it, 
because his friend Alfano, who com- 
pleted the all-important scenes in 
which Turandot becomes human, 
could not rise above the conventional 
in his treatment of the lovers. 
Another joy at the City Center is 
Verdi’s Macbeth. Although it is not 
top-flight Verdi, it has a number of 
thrilling moments, especially in the 
sleep-walking scene. Verdi succeeds 
admirably in communicating the 
dark, tortured emotions of both Mac- 
beth and his lady. There are a few 
spectacilar lapses, as in the first act 
when Macbeth’s brooding over the 
witches’ prophecy is interrupted by 
what sounds like the carabinieri 
band, come to tell him that the first 
part of the prediction is fulfilled. 
Again, the wonderfully eerie music 
that Verdi uses to re-introduce the 
witches is shattered by a bouncy bal- 
let which couldn’t be further from 
either Shakespeare or Scotland. In 
the main, however, the score would 


be considered a masterpiece from a 
lesser man. 

A lesser work, but interesting 
nonetheless, is Manuel de Falla’s La 
Vida Breve, which City Center has 
coupled with his ballet El Amor 
Brujo. Most people know the ballet 
—or at least the “ritual fire dance,” 
which is on a dozen or so records, 
the best by Arthur Fiedler and the 
Boston Pops. But La Vida Breve is 
relatively unfamiliar. It is one of de 
Falla’s early works, written before he 
went to Paris, and is much less so- 
phisticated than some of his later 
writing. The music has strong over- 
tones of Puccini at his most lyrical, 
but there is a serenade that is exquis- 
ite, not to mention a dance in the 
second act that makes the fire dance 
seem hackneyed. It’s unfortunate that 
the City Center performance has not 
been recorded, because José Iturbi 
conducts with verve and obvious au- 
thority. There is, however, an excel- 
lent RCA Victor recording (LM- 
6017) on which a sensitive cast head- 
ed by Victoria de los Angeles gives 
the opera its full due. 

If your appetite has been whetted, 
you can also hear Macbeth and Tu- 
randot on your hi-fi. The perform- 
ance of Macbeth by the chorus and 
soloists of the Vienna State Opera 
(Urania 220) is only so-so, but it’s 
still worth your listening time. On 
the other hand, Renata Tebaldi in the 
London ffrr recording (XLLA-36) of 
Turandot is truly stunning. It is, in 
fact, such a wonderfully exciting rec- 
ord that I wish somebody would 
give Mme. Tebaldi the chance to sing 
the part in this country. 

I also wish that at least one of 
the record companies would make it 
possible for non-New Yorkers to hear 
the City Center’s most unusual pro- 
duction, Carlisle Floyd’s Susannah. 
First presented last season with an 
electric performance by Phyllis Cur- 
tin in the title role, Floyd’s trans- 
planting of the Biblical story to the 
hills of Tennessee is an important 
contribution to American opera. A 
hit last year and this, it should have 
been recorded long ago. 
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MUSIC 


I found Hibbard James’s October 28 music 

column a very welcome and long-needed ad- 
dition to your excellent magazine. However, I 
was moved to take exception to some of his 
opinions. 
" James refers to Rimsky-Korsakov as “an al- 
most classic example of the conservatory-trained 
artisan.” Rimsky actually was an amateur; 
despite the impressive amount of technique 
he acquired, he always remained one. In his 
autobiography, he admitted that, at the time 
of his appointment as professor at the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory, he had “never written 
one counterpoint nor heard of the existence of 
the 6/4 chord.” 

It was the very suddenness with which Rus- 
sian musical life blossomed in the 1860s and 
1870s that prompted a spirit of inter-reliance 
among the legendary “five.” There was so 
little technical training available that what- 
ever existed had to be spread around. Rimsky 
may have been more acutely aware of the 
niceties of orchestral coloring than Mussorgsky, 
but I believe it is unfair to call his mind 
“basically pedantic.” 

I strongly disagree, too, with James’s evalua- 
tion of the different forms of Boris and his 
reasons for dismissing the Rimsky version. The 
evaluation is a matter of taste, and I prefer 
Rimsky’s version, particularly in the mighty 
choral scenes. 

In rejecting the Rimsky version, James 
argues on the basis of the composer’s original 
intentions. I believe that all too much reverence 
has been paid in recent years to the com- 
poser’s intentions. Often they are not clear. 
What did Mozart intend in Don Giovanni— 
primarily a tragic or a comic opera? Which 
original intention of Mussorgsky is one to heed, 
since there are two “original” versions of his 
Boris? Often these intentions are beside the 
point, particularly when expressed years later. 
Honneger, for years, tried to explain away 
Pacific 231 and take out the steam engine. 
Lastly, I cite the frequent failure of composers 
as conductors of their own works (not always 
caused by a lack of conducting technique) as 
another reason for suspecting the “intentional 
fallacy.” 

James states that “polish applied to the 
demonic Boris is a ridiculous contradiction in 
terms.” I deny this, if James means by polish 
a purely technical proficiency of style. Iago is 
a demonic villian, yet his treatment both in 
Shakespeare and in Verdi is a triumph of 
polish and subtlety. Perhaps Macbeth would be 
a better comparison, but I think the parallel 
still holds for Shakespeare, if not for Verdi. 

The movement back to Mussorgsky in the 


raw appears to me to be fighting pedantry with 
an inverted pedantry, a purism that assumes the 
original form must be better. Music, particular. 
ly operatic musie, is a living art. Although a 
good tradition of performance is essential, 
every age must create its musical tradition 
anew. The two Boris Godunovs should be avail- 
able to the public, at least until the present-day 
public decides which one it wants to hear 
regularly. 


New York City Joun Frayne 


HOOK’S MARX 


In his article “Marx, Dewey and Lincoln” 
(NL, October 21), Sidney Hook writes: “My 
Marx is not the Marx of the Kremlin, and I 
regard it as unfortunate that, despite the fact 
that Marx’s bones are buried in London, the 
West has lost almost by default to the Com- 
munist vandals the name of one of the great 
fighters for human freedom.” 

It seems to me that, if we appeal to the people 
in Communist countries in the name of Marx, 
we can get nowhere. For some time now, the 
Kremlin has been trying to ram Marx down 
the throats of the 900 million people under its 
control. In the West, of course, no government 
or party has ever attempted to do this. Thus, 
we can hardly convince the people behind the 
Iron Curtain that we are more faithful followers 
of Marx or advocates of his doctrines. The 
task would be impossible even if we could prove 
that we have a dozen major philosophers who 
admire Marx—which is itself highly doubtful. 

John Dewey and Bertrand Russell rejected 
Marxism emphatically, and both stated that the 
Kremlin’s doctrines are drawn from Marx. In 
his Freedom and Culture, Dewey classifies Marx 
as a totalitarian and comes out for Thomas 
Jefferson and a moral approach to politics. 
Russell, in his recent Portraits from Memory 
and Other Essays, writes: 

“The theoretical doctrines of Communism 
are for the most part derived from Marx. My 
objections to Marx are of two sorts: one, that 
he is muddle-headed; and the other, that his 
thinking was entirely inspired by hatred.” 

As for the Marxian philosophy of dialectical 
materialism, Russell dismisses it as “mythology.” 

Arthur Koestler is less philosophical and less 
polite. In The Yogi and the Commissar, he 
refers to Marx as “a pathologically quarrelsomt 
old sponger.” That doesn’t sound like “default” 
but like utter detestation. 

Those who knew Marx personally, men like 
Heine, Arnold Ruge, Proudhon and Bakunis, 
had no better opinion of him. They all pre 
dicted that the Marxist system would product 
“a police state,” “a slave state,” a regimented 
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society resembling a labor prison, or “the worst 
tyranny in all history.” Their views were not 
influenced by Stalin’s character or crimes, 
since they never heard of Stalin. Nor were 
their predictions based on the “character of 
the Russian people, who love tyranny,” because 
none of them thought Marx’s system would 
be established in Russia first. It is therefore 
idle to speculate about how much of Russia’s 
totalitarianism is due to Lenin, Trotsky and 
Stalin. The predictions of a police and slave 
state were based on the main tenets of Marxism: 
seizure of power by force, the abolition of all 
private property, and the establishment of an 
absolute dictatorship. 

Finally, if Dewey’s views coincide with Marx’s, 


| as Hook suggests, Dewey should have acknowl- 


edged it. There has to be something more than 
a passing coincidence. Indeed, I am amused 
by the way several people have attempted to 
pair Marx’and Dewey philosophically, quoting 
Russell’s opinion that this can be done. 
(Russell would be delighted, because it is his 
subtle way of calling pragmatism false. In his 
History of Western Philosophy, Russell char- 
acterizes pragmatism as “a contempt for the 
truth.”) 

The basic question is this: Is Marx to be 
classified with the totalitarians, or with Thomas 
Jefferson? Some who came to Thomas Jeffer- 
son belatedly want to bring their old father- 
image, Marx, with them. They feel lonely with 
Jefferson. But Jefferson is such a great fighter 
for human freedom that he can get along very 
well without help from the London cemetery. 
New York City Bernarp HerMAN 


A few years ago I heard Sidney Hook, in 
public debate with a theologian, recall an 
earlier occasion on which he had shared a 
platform with Reinhold Niebuhr. After Hook 
had finished his defense of naturalism, Niebuhr 
arose, waved his hand in Hook’s direction, 
and said in effect that there sat one of the 
most religious men he knew. Hook objected 
strongly to this technique of “conversation by 
definition,” to defining “religious” so broadly 
that it included even opponents of religion. 

This, it seems to me, is the technique Max 
Eastman objected to in his criticism (NL, Oc- 
tober 14) of Hook’s broad use (NL, March 
18) of the word.“pragmatic,” and which Hook 
employs once more in his reply to Eastman 
(NL, October 21). If, as Hook concludes, 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


matism” has almost ceased to be a useful word 
in philosophic discourse. 
New York City 


HUNGARY 


Although I substantially agree with Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s interpretation of the Polish situation, 
I cannot but wonder whether his view of the 
Hungarian tragedy is based on facts (“The 
Cardinal and the Commissar,” NL, October 21). 

First of all, with 65 per cent of the Hun- 
garians being Catholics it is impossible to call 
the Roman Church in Hungary “the religion of 
the feudal aristocracy.” True, Protestants, par- 
ticularly the Reformed (Calvinist) Church, 
played a disproportionately large part in poli- 
tics. (Both Admiral Horthy and Premier Count 


Bethlen, the two main figures between the two 
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pragmatism is the “theory of sound intelligence 
wherever and whenever applied,” I can imagine 
no one who does not consider himself a 
Pragmatist, It then becomes necessary to define 
endless subspecies of pragmatism in order to 
distinguish one school of thought from an- 
other. I suspect it is for this reason that “prag- 
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world wars, were Calvinists.) Nevertheless, 
Catholicism occupied a privileged position. 
Hungarians, too, regard the Virgin Mary as the 
patroness of their country. Anyone who ever 
saw peasant women kneeling on the floor of 
an overcrowded village church and even in the 
dusty street in front of it, and singing the 
Magyar hymn to “Our Blessed Lady,” could 
not belittle the popular nature of the Catholic 
Church. One of Hungary’s major national fig- 
ures, Ferenc Rakoczi, Duke of Transylvania, 
who almost united Hungary into a national 
kingdom by fighting the Hapsburgs, was a 
devout Catholic and is buried in the Cathedral 
of Kassa. 

Secondly, one must recall that both his radio 
speech of November 3 and private reports show 
that Cardinal Mindszenty was a very different 
person from the proud and intransigent prince 
of the Church of the immediate postwar years. 
Given a situation similar to that in Poland, it is 
very likely that Mindszenty would have behaved 
essentially like Cardinal Wyszynski. Nor can 
Imre Nagy be called “romantic.” The chronology 
of events shows clearly that on November 1, 
when he appealed to the UN and denounced the 
Warsaw Pact, Nagy acted in desperation. If Nagy 
went further to the right than political wisdom 
warranted, he did this to a large extent under 
pressure from non-Communist members in his 
cabinet. We must also recall that unlike 
Gomulka, Nagy, though honest and courageous, 
was fundamentally a weak person. 

No one can tell what would have happened 
in Warsaw if Gomulka had not come to power 
in time, and if Marshal Rokossovsky had called 
in Soviet troops to shoot at the demonstrators. 
Attractive as Niebuhr’s Polish-Hungarian con- 
trast seems at first sight, I feel it is not based 
on a close analysis of the facts. 

Oberlin, Ohio Georce A. LANYI 


CORRECTION 


Discussing Strengthening the United Nations 
in his November 11 “Home Front” column, 
William E. Bohn states that it is available 
in a paperback edition for $3. The publisher, 
Harper’s, informs us that it can be purchased 
by the general public only in a cloth edition 
priced at $4. 
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fwe may punctuate a 3000-year-old phrase, we would 
give it this special reading to make a special point. 





To know something yourself, not vicariously, not 
re second hand, but by yourself —that’s one of the 
ffeep pleasures for able people. 


4 


To know medicine yourself usually means that you 
we a trained physician; to know banking yourself, that 
Jou are a financier; to know education, a teacher or 
{Professor or college trustee. 


Most of us do know one field intimately, our own 
eld, our “earning field.” But the eager-minded among 
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us want also to know something of many other fields 
as well, related to our own or distant from it. 





And that may be one reason so many able people 
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